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THE UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. 





NO. I—THE SPANISH UNIVERSITIES. 

{IN conformity with a promise which was made in our 
prospectus, and repeated in our last number, we | 
now present our readers with the first of a series of 
articles on the European and American Universities. 
Lach of these articles will be written, or the mate- 
vials for it furnished, by a member of the university 
it describes, a circumstance which will account | 
for auy differences of style or of sentiment which 
they may exhibit. It would be easy for the editor 
to remodel these papers, as they come into his | 
hands, according to his own ideas; but it seems far | 
better to leave them unaltered, in order that the 
reader, besides obtuining a more perfect knowledge 
of the frame of these institutions, may have an 
opportunity of comparing the habits of thought 
which characterise those who have been educated in 
them. ] 

Tue universities of Spain present us with subjects 
for inquiry, which are in many respects the same 
with those afforded by the other academical institu- 
tions of Europe. They are the offspring of the mid- 
dle ages, and of the wants then felt by the literary 
world ; they owe their origin to causes embodied in 
the character of that period, their endowments to 
its resources, their laws to its spirit, and, until a 
time not very distant from our own, their results 
have been such as might have been expected from 
ity institutions. The University of Salamanca had 
at first a kindred form to those of Coimbra, Paris, 
and Oxford. Its founder, the celebrated Alphonzo 
el Sabio, collected within its walls whatever know- | 
ledge the thirteenth century could supply, whether 
in science, arts, or literature, all of which had been 
raised by the Spanish Moors to a perfection far be- | 
yond the general ignorance of the age. The Univer- 
sity of Alcala was established by Cardinal Cisnero, | 
and the omnipotence of that monk- minister armed | 
its theological instructions with all the authority of , 
intolerant power, and all the arrogant infallibility of | 
the chiefs of the Inquisition. The University of | 
Valladolid was exalted by the patronage of the Aus- 
trian dynasty into rivalry with the two above-named 
institutions ; and completed the Trinity of Univer- 
sulades Mayores, or Great Universities, which are so 
respected in Spain, and which have uniformly braved 
every power in the state, except that of the Inquisi- 
tion. Besides these three principal establishments, 
there was a fourth beyond the limits of Spain, and 
which, like them, was in the highest class of acade- 
mic greatness. This was the college exclusively for 
Spaniards, founded in the University of Bologna, by 
the Cardinal Gil de Albornoz. He was compelled to 
flee from the wrath of Peter the Cruel, who delighted 
in humiliating the pope and his delegates, and the | 
cardinal took into Italy a crowd of distinguished | 
men, who, in turn, brought back to Spain that 
subtilty and those other peculiarities of the scho- 
lastic taste, afterwards so deeply rooted in the Pe- 
ninsula. 

The other universities, to the number of twenty- 
four, reckoning among them monastie colleges and 
seminaries which enjoy university privileges, such, 
ior instance, as Onate and Iracho, are called Uni- 








versidades Menores, or Inferior; and, when com- 
pared with the three greater universities, they are in 
fact more or less inferior, not only in literary influ- 


}ence and reputation, but also in the extent of their 
_ endowments, in the number of their professorships, 
and in the importance attached to the degrees they 


confer. This importance is partly measured by the 


| expenses which the course requires. Thus the doc- 


tor’s degree at Salamanca is much more valuable, 
being much more costly than that at Siguenza,— 
where graduated the village priest of Don Quixote, 
who satirically designates him a graduate of this 
Universidad Menor. 

The plan of study pursued in these universities 
has been always nearly the same. To establish one 
professorship or do away with another; to change 
the hour of lectures, and other literary exercises; to 
lessen or enlarge the jurisdiction of the rector and other 
authorities of the several universities, to substitute one 
work for another in the studies of the various classes, 
are nearly all the objects of the thousand and one 
statutes registered by the respective bodies since the 
first year of their foundation. In 1806 the minister 
Caballero drew up an uniform plan of study for all 
the universities, which still bears his name, but which 
presented nothing worthy of admiration, or even re- 
mark, in a crisis when Spain, having been shaken by 
the war of succession, and having been urged strenu- 
ously forward by the enlightened ministers of that 
well-disposed monarch, Charles III. and above all, 
being animated by the revolutionary spirit so univer- 
sally imbibed among the middle classes from the ex- 
ample of the French, cried aloud for the establish- 
ment of anew system of public education. All 
intruction on the subjects of municipal and 
natural law, and of the law of nations, was still pro- 
hibited, as in the reign of Charles III.; the professors 
were required to express themselves favourably with 
regard to the tenets of the Council of Constance—all 
calculated to confirm the most absolute despotism 
both of the throne and the altar. The course of 
study requisite to attain the several degrees in each 
department continued unchanged: the degree of 
bachelor of arts was attained in two years, that of 
bachelor of civil or canon law, physic, or theology, 
at the end of four,—that of doctor in six more ; that 
of licentiate for the bar or medical profession in 
nearly the same time which was divided between 
theory and practice in the courts or in the hospitals. 
By the same plan several of the minor universities 
were suppressed, reducing them to the number of 
eight; but the privilege of passing a course of philo- 
sophy, on the same footing as at the universities, 
was preserved to certain seminaries or houses of edu- 
cation, directly inspected by the government; such 
as those of Madrid, Valentia, and Vergara; as well 
as to the diocesan seminaries established by a canon 
of the Council of Fuente. 

Otherwise the reforms of Caballero did not go be- 
yond those secondary objects which we have men- 
uoned. Nevertheless his regulations are at present 
but imperfectly observed; and the path he pursued 
has been almost entirely retrodden. There not only 
exists at present nearly the same number of inferior 
universities, (among which Sarragossa, Valencia, Se- 
ville, Gienada, Itruria, Cervera, Toledo, Santiago, 


&c., are the most distinguished,) but we also find 
the same rules for the course of instruction, for the 
acquisition of degrees, and for the authority of the 
directors. In every chief university (universidad 
mayor) there were two colleges, called also mayores, 
which some years ago were suppressed, and their 
property and incomes applied to the service of the 
state. The colegiales of Salamanca, Alcala, and 
Valladolid, have always enjoyed a cousiderable lite- 
rary reputation, which has in general been well de- 
served, owing to the especial care with which their 
studies have been superintended. The other students, 
living for the most part in private lodgings beyond 
the walls of the college, have been, and commonly 
are, extremely neglected. 

We have hinted at the time required for becom- 
ing a Spanish physician. Do our readers wish to 
know in what time they may become surgeons? 
The future Spanish surgeon commences with being a 
barber,—after having studied the management of 
the razor thoroughly for two years, he adds to this 
discipline what is called the practice of the sas ye 
The next step is, that he should be examined, and 
nearly always approved by other barber-surgeons 
who have passed through the same course. By this 
means he becomes what is called “ Cirujano Ro- 
manista,” or a surgeon who only studies surgical 
books which are written in the Romane or Castilian 
language. There are, moreover, “ Cirujanos Lati- 
nos,”’ who prosecute their studies systematically, and 
it must be confessed, in a style worthy of the ad- 
vanced state of the sciences, at colleges established 
for the special purpose at Madrid, Cadiz, and Bar- 
celona; for it may be affirmed generally, that the 
Spanish first-rate cities, and those on the coast, unite 
all the civilization of the country ; and that this civi- 
lization is on a par with that of most other European 
nations, with this difference, of course, that the various 
classes do not to the same extent participate in it. 
Of late, the study of pharmacy has been in some 
measure organized, and a preparation in sound 
theory has been joined to a practice cleared of tech- 
nical routine and improved by the most important 
discoveries in natural philosophy, But the studies 
of the notary and the attorney are altogether nuga- 
tory. The chicanery which is learnt in the study of 
the same advocate, or still more yy re in the 
office of another notary or attorney, is followed by an 
examination, purely ceremonial, and provided the 
candidate has obtained one of the “ escribanias,” 
(the appointment of notary,) or “ procurarias,” (the 
appointment of attorney, )of which appointments there 
is in general a fixed number in each town, at the dis- 
position of the ayuntaincento, or municipal council, 
he is sure to be declared a sufficient proficient to 
sophisticate the judges, and cheat the suitors. 

Our readers will perceive, from what we have said, 
that the public studies in the Peninsula do not offer 
many securities for the attainment of true science, 
oreven of the knowledge they professtocommunicate, 
whether we turn to the Fucultades Mayores, as theo- 
logy, jurisprudence, and medicine are there called, 
or reflect on the way in which the lancet is Con- 
nected with the razor, and law with chicanery. 

These sad results acquire still more importance 
when one is acquainted with the manner jn which 
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the students live in the university towns; but at the 
same time it must be acknowledged, that from this 
same abandonment proceed, one knows not how, ef- 
fects which could not possibly have been anticipated. 
It is true that at this day the great number of well- 
instructed men whom Spain can boast in every 
branch of knowledge are not indebted for their at- 
tainments to the universities; but it is these estab- 
lishments which have preserved the seeds of those 
sciences which are now cultivated with success, and 
which bear promise of most admirable fruits, so soon 
as a good and rational system shall be adopted by 
the government. The “ humanities,” the mathema- 
tics, and the oriental languages will ever be indebted 
for their flourishing condition to the professors of 
the University of Salamanca. The School of Medi- 
cine, conducted on the principles of Dr. Pigner, will 
confer lasting honour on the University of Valentia; 
while teachers of pure morality and of rational theo- 
logy have more than once put to shame that super- 
stition and casuistry which had been fulminated from 
the choirs of the doctors of Alcala. The profound 
jurisconsults of Valladolid have searched and decided 
the most difficult questions ; and everywhere, even 
in universities established in those towns where the 
ee and monastic influence is most felt, canonists 
vave always been found to resist the usurpation of 
the court of Rome, in despite of the Inquisition of 
which the hateful surveillance has been defeated by 
the strength of sound Catholic doctrine, understood 
according to reason, and sustained by courage and 
virtue. Willitbebelieved’? Inno Catholic country 
have the power and the arrogance of the sovereign of 
the Tiber been more resolutely braved than in Spain; 
nowhere has more zeal been manifested in support 
of the government and the secular authority, when- 
ever encroachments have been attempted by the bi- 
shop of Rome; and we may assert with confidence, 
that if the rulers of Spain had known how to apply 
the aid which has been lent them by the jurisconsults, 
the prelates and the doctors of her universities, the 
ignominious yoke had long been shaken off, and the 
sole obstacle removed which opposes itself to the re- 
generation of that country. 

It is foreign from our present purpose to speak of 
those studies which are pursued beyond the limits 
of our universities, at the diocesan ‘seminaries, the 
schools of navigation established in the ports and 
towns where there is a Tribunal of Commerce, the 
royal foundations of St. Isidora of Madrid, and many 
other preparatory institutions, academies of the fine 
arts, economical and agricultural societies, &c. We 
shall, therefore, terminate this article with a sketch 
of the local customs of the universities, and the very 
peculiar method of life which is adopted by the stu- 
dents of different classes who frequent them. 

The universities are, in general, governed by a di- 
rector, who is frequently a member of the council of 
Castille, or a grandee of Spain; and bya rector, 
who is chosen annually, or, in some places, trienni- 
ally from among the doctors or licenciates of the 
university. The director is a sort of general over- 
seer or titular dignitary. The rector exercises a sur- 


veillance over the students, is the superior of all the | 


professors, and the keeper of the statutes. The 
censor is an authority established to bestow the pre- 
vious “ visa,” upon the conclusions of all the literary 
theses on which discussions are instituted either for 
degrees or for forensic practice. In the cities where 
there is a cour royale, the attorney-general of that 
court is the censor ex officio of the university. The 
counsellors (‘ conciliarivs’’) are doctors, lic ntiates, 
and occasionally even bachelors, chosen from among 
the grandees of the university, to deliberate, when 
occasion requires it, about matters connected with 
its interior management. The professors (catedrali- 
cos) are generally chosen, in consequence of a re- 
commendation which they have obtained at the ge- 


neral assembly, which is always convened, when | 


there is a chair vacant; they are either professors 
of the “prima,” those who deliver their lectures in 





the morning, or professors of the “ vesperas,” those | 
who deliver them in the afternoon; they are paid | 


either from general funds, which constitute the uni- 
versity income, or from special funds, appropriated 


| 


in each university, to the advancement of some par- 
ticular branch of education, according to the will of 
the founder; they have the right of choosing substi- 
tutes among the bachelors of their respective facul- 
ties, and the substitutes have a great chance of even- 
tually obtaining a chair themselves, or some oftice 
under the university. There are, also, in several of 
the universities, one or more judges, who, in the 
character of assessors of the rector, take cognisance 
of the offences of the students, in the style of a uni- 
versity police, and also carry on contests with the 
civil authorities, when it is in contemplation to pro- 
secute or to institute any civil suit against an indivi- 
dual within the university jurisdiction. These con- 
tests are very frequent, and occasionally very ani- 
mated. The students, in general, live out of the 
university walls, in the houses of private individuals. 
They must appear in the university between the 18th 
of October (la St. Luc) and the 29th of November, 
(la St. Catherine,) when the matriculation lists are 
closed, and they cannot be included in that year’s 
course. The courses of lectures are open till mid- 
summer, but generally the students are permitted to 
quit the university after Easter, and they have, be- 
sides, a fortnight’s vacation at Christmas. The other 
students are pensioners of some colleges established 
in the same city, or else are monks, who leave their 
convents, in order to join the university classes, in 
case they wish to obtain any higher degrees than 
those of bachelor or master of arts, which they can 
obtain in their own institutions. 

Some of the rectors are very rigorous in their re- 
culations about the costume which the students are 
obliged to wear. This costume consists of the same 
cowl, and large black cloak, which are worn by the 
Spanish priests, and they are only distinguished from 
them by the hat, that of the students being three-cor- 
nered. The students, for the most part, are very 
careful to be well dressed beneath, and to wear the 
manteos, or scholastic dress, as torn and shabby as 
possible, in order to revenge themselves on the rec- 
tor for his impositions. In order to keep a course, 
attendance twice a-day on the professor is requisite. 
By voluntary absence of fifteen days, it is lost; but 
if the absence has been occasioned by illness, the 
student is allowed to compensate for it, by remain- 
ing at the university during the “ cursille,”’ or short 
supplementary course after the general one is closed. 

There are diocesan seminaries, in which, as we have 
observed, a student may attend courses of philoso- 
phical lectures, and the statutes of which require that 
every student should commmunicate once a month 
in the chapel of the seminary; if he is absent onge, 
he loses his course, whatever progress he may have 
made in other respects, as a student. In the uni- 
versities established in small cities, the rector, with 
his a/guasils, performs his rounds every night through 
the habitations of the students, as a patrol visits the 
gates in a fortified town, in order to see whether any 
one is carrying on nightly studies, (vela,) in his 
chamber; Sundays and Thursdays are exempted from 
this surveillance, and these evenings the students 
may go into society, (la Turtuda) or to the ronda, or 
may perform a serenade, to as late an hour as nine or 
ten p.m. Except at this time, he is punished, if he 
is found in the street playing his guitar—an instru- 
ment inseparable from the Spanish student. 

The professors in general take very little pains to 
ascertain the progress of their pupils. Ifthe student 
has attended the class regularly night and morning, 
they deliver him a certificate of having kept his 
course without further examination. As soon as he 
has attended a certain number of courses, he pre- 
sents himself for a degree, the examination for which 
is in general merely formal; and thus it happens 
that he is so often absolutely ignorant. In the 
greater universities, it is only upon the candidates 
for the degree of doctor, and upon those for the de- 
gree of bachelor when there is a dispensation with 
the fourth year of attendance, that an examination 
of the slightest rigour is enjoined. In the great 
cities, where it is impossible to exercise a surveil- 
lance over the students at their houses, they are 
totally abandoned to work as little or as much as 
they please. Nevertheless the theological students 





are in the habit of forming themselves into acade- 
mies, where establishing laws and ‘conventional pu- 
nishments for disobedience, they exert their talents 
out of class hours, under the direction of a president 
of their own choice. The medical students occasion- 
ally do the same ; but the students in jurisprudence 
never, for this simple reason that the others are in 
the habit of doing it; there being nothing more 
fierce than the little rivalries between the students of 
the different “* faculties.” The students in jurispru- 
dence, for the most part, belong to good families; 
and as they are independent, they regard with a sort 
of disdain those of the other ‘‘ faculties ;” especially 
the theologians, among whom there are a great num- 
ber who are servants of canons, of monks, and even 
of old ladies. They are often seen carrying a basket 
of provisions for the establishment of their masters or 
mistresses, following them at night with a lantern, 
or acting as companions to the young gentlemen 
(senoritos) of the house when they are sentto school, 
to mass, or to take an airing. ‘These services at the 
end of some years are recompensed by some trifling 
ecclesiastical preferment in a village or a cathedral, 
which the master has in his own gift, or which he can 
obtain through his influence. Occasionally priests are 
seen to emerge from this rank who render themseves 
notorious by their talents as curés. Butthere is an- 
other class still more abject—these are the students 
who live upon the soup and charity which is dis- 
pensed every day at the gate of some convents. 
These unfortunate beings have no other property 
than their class-book, their miserable gown, and, 
many of them, having no other lodging than the 
peristyle of some church. Nevertheless they are 
seen regularly at the classes, keeping their courses, 
receiving degrees, aspiring after academic and 
other ecclesiastical comforts, and not seldom carry- 
ing them by their merit and talents, destitute as 
they are of any other recommendation. Many of 
them, not to say the greater part, quit the university 
town at the end of the annual course, and wander 
about all the summer, in bands of four or six, pro- 
vided with guitars, student songs (coplas estudiante- 
nos) begging alms. This they call, among them- 
selves, ** audar a la tuna,” vagabondizing, and so great 
are the temptations which this mode of lite holds out 
to all classes of the students, that many of those who 
belong to respectable families consider it a refine- 
ment of gentility to join these bands, and take part 
in the “tuna.” These manners have given a cha- 
racter quite peculiar to the Spanish student: they 
make him one of the most popular characters in the 
nation, and the most capable of furnishing tricks and 
adventures for the entertainment of society. This 
induced Cervantes to say of the innkeeper who con- 
ferred on Don Quixote the order of knighthood, that 
he was mas maleante que estudiante o page—a greater 


FRANKLIN'S SECOND EXPEDITION. 
Narrative of a Second Expedition to the Shores of 
the Polar Sea, in the years 1825, 1826, and 1827. 
By Captain Frankuinx. Including an Account 
of a Detachment to the Eastward. By Dr. 
Ricuarpson, 4to. pp. 504. London, 1628. 
Murray. 
Tue readers of Captain Franklin’s last journey will 
scarcely be unreasonable enough to expect that any 
thing like the same deep and extraordinary interest 
should attach to the present one. We do not know 
how far the benevolence of travel-readers may go, 
but we hope there are at least some who would not 
have wished to purchase the excitement and pleasure 
which the perusal of that voyage occasioned them, at 
the price of the tremendous suffering which it oc- 
casioned the heroic beings who were actors in it; 
and we are quite sure that there must be a great 
many now who have become so intimate with these 
enterprising and strong-hearted men, while they 
were studying the history of their Jate adventures, 
and acquired such an interest in their fortunes, that 
they would feel it a personal grievance if there were 
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the same fearful romance about the present expedi- 
tion as belonged to its predecessor. And as it is 
only in the heart-rending details of that last narra- 
tive, that the new one will be found deficient,—as it 
contains abundance of facts, as it communicates in 
the same frank and pleasant manner, plentiful ac- 
counts of the natives of the regions through which 


‘Captain Franklin passed—accounts, too, of a more 


exhilarating character, as they prove the people to have 
improved in civilization even within the short period 
since they were last visited by Europeans; and 
lastly, as the tidings respecting the main object of 
the journey, are at least as encouraging as could be 
expected, we cannot conceive that any reader will be 
justified in complaining of any disappointment from 
the volume before us. 

The Narrative commences with the arrival of the 
captain and his companions, Lieutenant Back, Mr. 
Kendall, Dr. Richardson, and Mr. Drummond, on 
the 29th June, 1825, at the river Methye, lat. 56. 
10., long. 108. 50., near the head of the waters that 
flow into Iludson Bay from the north, to join the 
boats which were sent from England in the preced- 
ing year. The narrative of the journey thence to 
their arrival at Fort Norman, which is within four 
day’s journey of Bear's Lake, contains no details 
of any interest. There it was arranged that 
Dr. Richardson should go down, accompanied by 
Mr. Kendall, to collect information either from 
observation, or from the Esquimaux, or Locheux 
Indians, respecting the state of the ice in summer 
and autumn; that Dr Richardson should proceed 
in a boat along the northern shores of Bear Lake, to 
the part where it approached nearest to the Copper- 
mine River, and there fix on a spot to which he 
might bring the party the following year, on its re- 
turn from the mouth of the river; and that, during 
the absence of these gentlemen, Lieutenant Back 
should superintend the measures necessary for 
the comfortable quartering of the members of the 
expedition during the winter It is in consequence 
of this arrangement, and the journeys in the fol- 
lowing year consequent upon it, that the narratives 
of Captain Franklin and Dr. Richardson divide. 

From the accounts of this experimental excursion 
of Captain Franklin, we select the following interest- 
ing description :— 


« The atmosphere was so thick on the morning of 


the 16th as to confine our view to a few yards; we 
therefore remained atthe encampment till the sun 
had sufficient power to remove the fog : temperature 
of the air 39deg. Embarking at eleven a.m., we 
continued our course along the shore of Ellice island, 
until we found its coast trending southward of east. 
There we landed, and were rejoiced at the sea-like 
appearance to the northward. This point is in lati- 
tude 69 deg. 14 min. N., longitude 135 deg. 57 min. 
W., and forms the north-eastern entrance to the 
main channel of the Mackenzie River, which, from 
Slave Lake to this point is 1045 miles, according to 
our survey. An island was now discovered to the 
N.E., looking blue, from its distance, towards which 
the boat was immediately directed. The water, 
which for the last eight miles had been very shallow, 
became gradually deeper, and of a more green co- 
lour, though still fresh, even when we had entirely 
lost sight of the eastern land. In the middle of the 
traverse, we were caught by a strong contrary wind, 
against which our crews cheerfully contended for five 
hours, though drenched by the spray, and even by 
the waves, which came into the boat. Unwilling to 
return without attaining the object of our search, 
when the strength of the rowers was nearly exhausted, 
as a last resource, the sails were set double-reefed, 
and our excellent boat mounted over the waves in 
the most buoyant manner. An opportune alteration 
of the wind enabled us, in the course of another hour, 
to fetch into smoother water, under the shelter of 
the island. We then pulled across a line of strong 
ripple which marked the termination of the fresh wa- 
ter, that on the seaward side being brackish ; and in 
the further progress of three miles to the island, we 
had the indescribable pleasure of finding the water 
decided?y salt 

“The sun was setting as the boat touched the 





beach, and we hastened to the most elevated part of 
the island, about 250 feet high, to look around; and 
never was a prospect more gratifying than that which 
lay open tous. The Rocky Mountains were seen 
from S,W. to W.4N.; and from the latter point, 
round by the north, the sea appeared in all its ma- 
jesty, entirely free from ice, and without any visible 
obstruction to its navigation. Many seals, and black 
and white whales were sporting on its waves; and 
the whole scene was calculated to excite in our minds 
the most flattering expectations as to our own suc- 
cess, and that of our friends in the Hecla and the 
Fury. There-were two groups of islands at no great 
distance ; to the one bearing S.E. I had the pleasure 
of affixing the name of my excellent friend and com- 
panion Mr. Kendall, and to that bearing N.E. the 
name of Pelly was given, as a tribute justly due to 
the governor of the Hudson Bay Company, for his 
earnest endeavours to promote the progress and wel- 
fare of the expedition. A similar feeling towards 
my much-esteemed friend Mr. Garry, the deputy go- 
vernor of the company, prompted me to appropriate 
his name to the island on which we stood,—a poor, 
indeed, but heartfelt expression of gratitude, for all 
his active kindness and indefatigable attention to the 
comfort of myself and my companions. 

* During our absence the men had pitched the 
tent on the beach, and I caused the silk union-flag 
to be hoisted, which my deeply-lamented wife had 
made and presented to me, as a parting gift, under 
the express injunction that it was aot to be unfurled 
before the expedition reached the sea. I will not 
attempt to describe my emotions as it expanded to 
the breeze—however natural, and, for the moment, 
irresistible, I felt that it was my duty to suppress 
them, and that I had no right, by an indulgence of 
my own sorrows, to cloud the animated countenances 
of my companions. Joining, therefore, with the 
best grace that I could command, in the general ex- 
citement, | endeavoured to return, with correspond- 
ing cheerfulness, their warm congratnlations on hav- 
ing thus planted the British flag on this remote is- 
land of the Polar Sea. 

** Some spirits, which had been saved for the oc- 
casion, were issued to the men; and with three fer- 
vent cheers they drank to the health of our beloved 





monarch, and to the continued success of our enter- 
| prise. Mr. Kendall and IL had also reserved a little 

of our brandy, in order to celebrate this interesting 
‘event; but Baptiste, in his delight of beholding the 
sea, had set before us some salt water, which having 
been mixed with the brandy before the mistake was 
discovered, we were reluctantly obliged to forego 
the intended draught, and to use it in the more clas- 
sical form ofa libation poured on the ground.” 

Captain Franklin was now anxious to cross over 
to the western shore, and to reach if possible the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, but severe gales of 
wind coming on, and the season being already far 
advanced, (18th of August,) it was deemed more 
prudent to direct the boat’s head to the entrance of 
the river. The return by the rapids must have been 
fruitful in splendid scenery, but unfortenately for 
the reviewers, though not for the readers of his book, 
the expedition had such excellent draftsmen in Mr. 
Kendall and Lieutenant Back, that the narrators 
generally think themselves at liberty to omit verbal 
descriptions. 

** On the 25th we came to the aspiu, poplar, and 
larch, in latitude 67 deg. 10 min. N., and were not 
a little surprised to observe the change in their foli- 
age within the last fortnight. Their leaves had as- 
sumed the autumnal tint, and were now fast falling. 
The wild fowl were hastening in large flocks to the 
south, and every appearance warned us that the fine 
season drew near its close. 

“In the passage through the rampart defile, seve- 
tal families of the Hare Indians were observed 
encampted on the heights, for the purpose of gather- 
ing berries, which were at this time ripe, and in the 
best flavour. At the first sight of the boat the wo- 
men and children scampered down wherever descent 
was practicable, to get at their canoes, that they 
might cross over to us, but we travelled so fast that 





only a few could overtake the boat. The Indians 
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who reside near this river, from their want of skill 
in hunting, principally subsist, from spring to au- 
tumn, on the produce of their fishing nets, and on 
wild berries. At the influx of small streams, or 
wherever there is any eddy, a net is set. In shallow 
water it is suspended ey sticks planted in a semi- 
circle, so as to inclose the mouth of the river, or the 
sweep of the eddy; but where the water is deep, and 
the shore bold or rocky, two stout poles are firmly 
secured at a short distance from the water's edge, the 
breadth of the net apart, to the ends of which pliable 
rods are fastened, of a length sufficient to hang over 
the water, and to these the net is attached. In the 
winter these Indians snare hares, which are very 
abundant in this quarter. 

“On the 29th we arrived at the upper rapids, 
which were scarcely discernible at the time of our 
descent; but from the falling of the water since that 
time, there was a dry sand-bank of considerable ex- 
tent in the centre, and the waters on each side of it 
were broken and covered with foam. Augustus be- 
ing tired of tracking, had wandered from us to the 
extremity of this bank, from whence he could not be 
extricated without great hazard, unless by making 
him return to the bottom of the rapid. As this, how- 
ever, would have compelled the poor fellow to pass 
the night upon the sand-bank, Mr. Kendall under- 
took to bring him off, by running with the current 
to the point at the commencement of the rapids, 
which he effected in a masterly manner, although the 
boat struck twice, and was in considerable danger 
from the violence of the eddies.” 

In the next chapter, we have a lively description 
of the winter quarters of the whole party (Dr. Rich- 
ardson having rejoined the Perera, at Fort Frank- 
lin :— 

“Our constant occupations had made the time 
pass so swiftly, that the shortest day came almost 
unexpectedly upon us, The sun rose this morning, 
(the 22nd,) at ten hours, twenty-four minutes,—thir- 
teen seconds earlier than its appearance was expected 
from calculation, owing to the great refraction. Mr. 
Kendall and J measured its meridional altitude from 
the lake with two instruments, the one bringing its 
upper limb to the top of the land four miles distant, 
the elevation of which had been ascertained to be 
eight minutes, and the other to its base, the depres- 
sion of which was two minutes. The mean of both 
these observations, corrected for refraction by the 
tables in the Nautical Almanack, gave a result of 
65 deg. 11 min. 56 sec. N., which latitude exactly 
corresponds with the best observations made in the 
preceding autumn. At eight hours, thirty minutes 
p.m. a halo was observed, whose radius measured 
28 deg. 40 min. from the moon; and at an equal al- 
titude with the latter body there were two parase- 
lene, which, as well as the moon, were intersected 
by a luminous circle, having the zenith for its cen- 
tre, and a diameter of 94 deg. 15 min. The length 
of our shortest day did not exceed five hours, but the 
long nights were enlivened by most brilliant moon- 
light, and we had frequent and very fine appearances 
of the aurora borealis. The latter phenomenon made 
some of its grandest displays on the 26th of October, 
the 2nd of November, and the 7th of December. On 
all these occasions the disturbed motions of the mag- 
netic needle were very remarkable, and a most care- 
ful series of the observations convinced the party 
that they had a close connection with the direction of 
the beams of light of which the aurora was composed. 
My observations also led me to conclude that the de- 
viations of the needle were, in a certain degree, con- 
nected with changes in the weather ; for, previous to 
a gale or a snow-storm, the deviations were always 
considerable ; but during the continuance of the gale, 
the needle almost invariably remained stationary. 

‘‘ Preparations were made for the celebration of 
Christmas. The house was replastered with mud, 
all the rooms whitewashed and repainted, and Mat- 
thews displayed his taste by ornamenting a chande- 
lier with cut paper and trinkets. On the evening of 
the 24th, the Indian hunters’ women and children 
were invited to share in a game of snap-dragon, to 
them an entire novelty. It would be as difficult to 





describe the delight which the sport afforded them 
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after they recovered their first surprise, as to convey 
the full effect of the scene. When the candles were 
extinguished, the blue flame of the burning spirits 
shone on the rude features of our native companions, 
in whose countenances were pourtrayed the eager 
desire of possessing the fruit, and the fear of the pe- 
nalty. Christmas Day falling on a Sunday, tlie party 
were regaled with the best fare our stores could 
supply ; and on the following evening a dance was 
given, at which were present sixty persons, including 
the Indians, who sat as spectators of the merry 
scene. Seldom, perhaps, in such a confined space 
as our hall, or in the same number of persons, was 
there greater variety of: character, or greater confu- 
sion of tongues. The party consisted of English- 
men, Highlanders, (who mostly conversed with each 
other in Gaelic,) Canadians, Esquimaux, Chipewy- 
ans, Dog-Ribs, Hare Indians, Cree women and 
children, mingled together in perfect harmony. The 
amusements were varied by English, Gaelic, and 
French songs. After these holidays were over, the 
Dog-Ribs at length yielded to the repeated solicita- 
tions of Mr. Dease, and removed in a body to a dist- 
ant part of the lake, where they now confessed the 
fishery was more abundant. As the hunters were 
drawing rations from our store, he despatched them 
in quest of deer, furnishing them also with nets. Af- 
ter which there remained at the establishment only 
one infirm Indian and his wife.” 

Here Captain Franklin observed that the magnetic 
needle oscillated whenever he approached it in a 
dress of water-proof cloth, though it remained sta- 
tionary when any of the party approached it in their 
ordinary clothes, He offers no satisfactory explana- 
tion of this phenomenon. June being now arrived 
the two parties set out on their different journeys, 
Captain Franklin being accompanied by Licutenant 
Back and the interpreter Augustus and fourteen 
men, in the Lion and Reliance, and Dr. Richardson 
by Mr. Kendall, the other interpreter, and ten men, 
in the Dolphin and Union. We shall make a few 
extracts from Captain Frankiin’s narrative, reserving 
Dr. Richardson’s, which is at least as interesting, 
for our next number. 

“On quitting the channel of the river, (Macken- 
zie,) we entered into the bay, which was about six 
mix miles wide, with an unbounded prospect to sea- 
ward, and steered towards the tents under easy sail, 
with the ensigns fiying. The water became shial- 
Jow as we drew towards the island, and the boats 
touched the ground when about a mile from the 
beach ; we shouted, and made signs to the Esqui- 
maux to come off, and then pulled a short way back 
to await their arrival in deeper water. Three canoes 
instantly put off from the shore, and before they 
could reach us others were launched in such quick 
succession, that the whole space between the island 
and the boats was covered by them. The Esqui- 
maux canoes contain only one person, and are named 
katyacks ; but they have a kind of open boat capable 
of holding six or eight people, which is named vomi- 
ak, The men alone use the kaiyacks, and the oomi- 
aks are allotted to the women and children. Ween- 
deavoured tocount their numbers as they approached, 
and had proceeded as far as seventy-three canoes 
and five oomiaks when the sea became so crowded 
by fresh arrivals, that we could advance no farther in 
our reckoning. The three headmost canoes were 
paddled by elderly men, who, most probably, had 
been selected to open the communication. They 
advanced towards us with much caution, halting 
when just within speaking distance, until they had 
been assured of our friendship, and repeatedly in- 
vited by Augustus to approach and receive the pre- 
sent which I offered to them. Augustus next ex- 
plained to them in detail the purport of our visit, 
and told them that if we succeeded in finding a na- 

vigable channel for large ships, a trade highly bene- 
ficial tc them would be opened. They were delighted 
with this intelligence, and repeated it to their coun- 
trymen, who testified their joy by tossing their hands 
aloft, and raising the most deafening shout of applause 
I{ever heard.” 

These promising symptoms, however, did not last. 
By an unfortunate accident a kuiyacl: was overset by 





one of the Lion’s oars, and from that time the con- 
duct of the people became most outrageous; the 
boats were beset by bodies of them pillaging without 
ceremony and mercy, and only abstaining from 
greater violence because they had no occasion, and 
because the sailors most cautiously abstained from 
any thing approaching to provocation. 

‘“‘ In the whole of this unequal contest, the self- 
possession of our men was not more conspicuous 
than the coolness with which the Esquimaux received 
the heavy blows dealt to them with the butts of the 
muskets. But at length, irritated at being so often 
foiled in their attempts, several of them jumped on 
board and forcibly endeavoured to take the daggers 
and shot-belts that were about the men’s persons ; 
and I myself was engaged with three of them who 
were trying to disarm me. Lieutenant Back per- 
ceiving our situation, and fully appreciating my 
motives in not coming to extremities, had the 
kindness to send to my assistance the young chief 
who had protected him, and who, on his arrival, 
drove my antagonists out of the boat. I then saw 
that my crew were nearly overpowered in the fore 
part of the boat, and hastening to their aid, I fortu- 
nately arrived in time to prevent George Wilson 
from discharging the contents of his musket into the 
body of an Esquimaux. He had received a provo- 
cation of which I was ignorant until the next day, 
for the fellow had struck at him with a knife, and 
cut through his coat and waistcoat ; and it was only 
after the affray was over that I learned that Gustavus 
Aird, the bowman of the Lion, and three of the Re- 
liance’s crew, had also narrowly escaped from being 
wounded, their clothes being cut by the blows made 
at them with knives. No sooner was the bow 
cleared of one set of marauders than another party 
commenced their operations at the stern. My gun 
was now the object of the struggle, which was begin 
ning to assume a more serious complexion, when 
the whole of the Esquimaux suddenly fled, and hid 
themselves behind the drift timber and canoes on 
the beach. It appears that by’ the exertions of the 
crew, the Reliance was again afloat, and Lieutenant 
Back, wisely judging that this was the proper mo- 
inent for more active interference, directed his men 
to level their muskets, which had produced that sud- 
den panic. The Lion happily floated soon after, 
and both were retiring from the beach, when the Es- 
quimaux having recovered from their consternation, 
put their kaiyacks in the water, and were preparing 
to follow us; but I desired Augustus to say that I 
would shoot the first man who came within range of 
our muskets, which prevented them. 

“Tt was now about eight o’clock in the evening, 
and we had been engaged in this harrassing contest 
for several hours, yet the only things of importance 
which they had carried off were the mess canteen 
and kettles, a tent, a bale containing blankets and 
shoes, one of the men’s bags, and the jib-sails, 
‘The other articles they took could well be spared, 
and they would, in fact, have been distributed 
amongst them, had they remained quiet. The 
place to which the boats were dragged is designated 
by the name of Pillage Point. [cannot suthciently 
praise the fortitude and obedience of both the 
boats’ crews in abstaining from the use of their 
arms. In the first instance I had been influenced 
bv the desire of preventing unnecessary bloodshed, 
and afterwards, when the critical situation of my 
party might have well warranted me in employing 
more decided means for their defence, I still en- 
deavoured to temporize, being convinced that as 
long as the boats lay aground, and we were heset 
by such numbers, armed with long knives, bows, 
arrows, and spears, we could not use fire-arms to 
advantage. The howling of the women, and the 
clamour of the men, proved the high excitement 
to which they bad wrought themselves; and I am 
still of epinion that, mingled as we were with thein, 
the first blood we had shed would have been in- 
stantly revenged by the sacrifice of all our lives.”’ 

Chiefly through the instrumentality of the able 
and active interpreter Augustus, the natives were at 
length brought to reason, and even returned some of 
the stolen articles. New difficulties, however, 








awaited our travellers, in the shape of the ordinary 
obstructions of ice, and the remainder of his voyage 
is filled with those melancholy accounts of wearying 
and hopeless delays to which the previous narrations 
of himself and the other arctic voyagers have fami- 
liarised us. The following description of Foggy 
Island is as murky and polar as could be wished by 
the most enthusiastic admirer of unknown latitudes. 

“On the 10th, the continuance of the gale, and 
of the fog more opaque, if possible, than before, 
and more wet, were not only productive of irksome 
detention, but they prevented us from taking ex- 
ercise ; our walks being confined to a space be- 
tween the marks which the Esquimaux had put up 
on two projecting points, whither we went at every 
glimpse of clearness, to examine into the state of 
the waves. We witnessed with regret, in these 
short rambles, the havoc which this dreary weather 
made amongst the flowers. Many that had been 
blooming on our arrival. were now lying prostrate 
and withered. These symptoms of decay could 
not fail painfully to remind us that the term of our 
opeartions was fast approaching; and often, at tis 
time, did every one express a wish that we had 
some decked vessel, in which the provision could 
be secured from the injury of salt water, and the 
crew sheltered when they required rest, that we 
might quit this shallow coast, and steer at once to- 
wards lev Cape. ‘The annexed sketch taken by 
Lieutenant Back, conveys a better picture of our 
encampment, and of the murkiness of the atmos- 
phere, than any description of mine could do, and 
points out the propriety of designating this dreary 
place by the name of Foggy Island. As an in- 
stance uf the illusion occasioned by the fog, I may 
mention that our hunters sallied forth, on more 
than one occasion, to fire at what they supposed 
to be deer, on the bank about one hundred yards 
from the tents, which, to their surprise, took wing 
and proved to be cranes and geese. 

“ The wind changed trom east to west in the 
course of the night, and at eight in the morning 
of the 11th, the fog dispersed sutticiently to allow 
of our seeing a poiit bearing N.W. by W., about 
three miles and a half distant, which we supposed 
to be an island. We, therefore, hastened to em- 
bark ; but before the boats could be dragged so far 
from the shore that they would float, the fog re- 
turned. The wind, however, being light, we re- 
solved to proceed, and steer by compass, to the 
land that had been seen. Soon after quitting the 
beach we met with shoals, which forced us to alter 
the course more to the north; and having made 
the distance at which we estimated the point to 
be, and being ignorant which way the coast trended 
beyond it, we rested for some time upon the oars, 
in the hope that the fog would clear away, even 
for a short time, to enable us to shape our course 
anew; but in vain; all our movements in the bay 
being impeded by the flats that surrounded us, we 
were compelled to return to Foggy Island. Scarcely 
had the men made a fire to dry their clothes, which 
were thoroughly wet from wading over the flats, 
than the fog again dispersing, we pushed off once 
more. On this cccasion we arrived abreast of the 
point whilst the weather continued clear, but found 
a reef, over which the waves washed, stretching to 
the north-west, beyond the extent of our view. 
Just as we began to proceed along the reef, the re- 
currence of the fog rendered it necessary for us to 
seek for shelter on the shore; and as we were 
heartily tired of our late encampment, we endea- 
voured to find another, but the shoals prevented 
our reaching and landing-place. We, therefore, 
retraced our course, though with much reluctance, 
to Foggy Island, which the men declared to be an 
enchanted island. Though our wanderings this 
day did not exceed seven miles, the crews were 
employed upwards of two hours in dragging the 
buats through the mud, when the temperature of 
the water was at 40., and that of the air 41. They 
endured this fatigue with the greatest cheerfulness, 
though it was evident they suffered very much from 
the cold; and in the evening we witnessed the il! 
etlects of this kind of labour by finding their legs 
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much swelled and inflamed. ‘The fear of their 
becoming ill from a frequent repetition of such 
operations, made me resolve not to attempt the 
assage of these flats again till the weather should 
be so clear that we might ascertain their extent, 
and see in what way they might be passed with 
less risk. Fog is, of all others, the most hazardous 
state of the atmosphere for navigation in an icy 
sea, especially when it is accompanied by strong 
breezes, but particularly so for boats where the 
shore is unapproachable.” 


Chapter V. is an account of the very sensible rea- 
sons which induced Captain Franklin to return to 
his quarters. It was late in August, his instructions 
directed him to commence his return on the 19th or 
20th, ‘* if in consequence of slow progress or any un- 
foreseen accident it should remain doubtful whether 
he could reach Kotzebue’s inlet the same season.” 
His sailors were many of them ill, fogs were multi- 
plying, the ice was becoming more impenetrable. 
On the 16th of August the resolution was taken, 
and communicated to the crew, who seem to have 
considered it much greater heroism to submit to 
the decision which prevented them from undergo- 
ing further risks, than to embark in the expedition 
originally. Their discoveries terminated at Beechey 
Point, lat. 70. 24. N. 


(To be continued in our next.) 





CAPTAIN POPANILLA’S VOYAGE. 





By the Author of Vivian Grey. 1 vol. 8vo."pp. 252. 
London, Colburn. 1828. 


From the cleverness which is displayed in many 
passages of Captain Popanilla’s Voyage, we are 
quite convinced that the Author of Vivian Grey, by 
only divesting himself of three-fourths of his conceit 
and affectation, might become a very agreeable 
novelist. It is absurd to suppose that he will take 
any pains to rid himself of these qualities, for he is 
evidently as vain of his vanity, as of all his other en- 
dowments ; but we wish we could convince him that 
nature has been sufficiently bountiful to him in this 
matter, and that there is really no occasion to coun- 
terfeit more conceit than he actually possesses. He 
has evidently fallen into the mistake of supposing 
that a continual exhibition of self-importance is an 
essential requisite to a humourist; or at least, to the 
professor of that species of humour in which he 
aspires to excel. No blunder can be more egregious. 
There may be priggish orators, priggish philosophers, 
priggish politicians, priggish rhymesters, but there 
cannot be a priggish wit; the very words involve a 
contradiction. The essence of the highest or crea- 
tive kind of wit—the wit of Cervantes and Shak- 
speare is self-forgetfulness, self-abandonment ;—the 
essence of the merely perceptive or Voltaire spe- 
cies of wit, is superiority ; the reader must believe 
that the author has a right to sneer at all men and 
things around him, because he is greater than they; 
and this he never can believe while the author is a 
greater coxcomb, and consequently a more ridiculous 
person than any he is describing. This author’s 
conceit, therefore, instead, as he idly fancies, of pro- 
moting his success, will be the greatest possible 
obstacle to his attaining any higher degrees of that 
talent which he is so ambitiously cultivating. 

Yet in spite of the disadvantages under which the 
author labours from his natural infirmity, and from 
the foolish theory which has induced him to foster it, 
there are, as we have already said, marks of decided 
ability in his last work. If his vanity were a little 
less deep rooted than it is, we should perhaps have 
Suppressed this confession, and with the hope of 
eventually benefiting him by putting him to a little 
temporary pain, have contented ourselves with ex- 
posing his absurdities. But as his disease is of the 
virulent description which no reviewer can hope to 
cure by any censures with which he may physic it, 
or need fear to aggravate even by the most extrava- 
gant doses of praise, we shall, on this occasion, leave 
the author entirely out of our consideration, and, 
keeping in view merely the entertainment of our 
readers, select the most lively and amusing passages 





from his book. But first we must give some ac- 
count of the very intelligible and edifying story. 
Captain Popanilla is the inhabitant of an island 
somewhere in the Indian Ocean, called Fantaisie, 
which, at the time the story opens, has been thrown 
into great consternation by the appearance of a new 
and remarkable fish upon the waters; that fish turns 
out to be a ship, that ship is lost, so also is a lock 
of hair which once appertained to Popanilla’s mis- 
tress, which he had stolen the very night the vessel 
appeared, and which had dropped in his first emo- 
tion of tcrror at the sight of the floating monster. 
Going out in search of the lock, Popanilla stumbles 
upon a chest which had been saved from the wreck, 
and which was filled with sets of the Useful Know- 
ledge Tracts, accounts of the Hamiltonian System, 
and other books of the like interesting description, 
Having first applied himself to the Hamiltonian 
System, Popanilla is soon able to master the con- 
tents of the remaining volumes which had consti- 
tuted this singular cargo; and he forthwith begins 
to devour them with prodigious avidity. In due 
time as was to be expected, he becomes a profound 
man of science, and political philosopher, and un- 
dertakes to remodel ail the social institutions of Fan- 
taisia. To forward this resolution he makes a long 
speech, in which he expounds at great length, and 
with great clearness, the principles of Utilitarianism. 
With great dexterity the author has contrived to 
make this speech as unlike what a gentleman of 
these opinions would have delivered as possible, 
putting into his hero’s Utilitarian mouth, a melange 
of slang phrases, about half of which really belong 
to his sect, and the remaining half to the sect with 
which it is most particularly at enmity : hereby, Mr. 
D’Israeli no doubt intended at once to mortify the 
members of this party, much in the same way as the 
Protestant in Candide was mortified at finding him- 
self by the side of a Jew at the aulo-da-/é, and to 
indicate the great principle that a person who has 
only studied the doctrines of one sect will be always 
able to evolve the doctrines of its opposite, though 
he will occasionally not discover the opposition, and 
will mix them very unceremoniously together. But 
we fear this exquisite refinement will elude the ob- 
servation of too many readers, and that they will be 
almost inclined to fancy that Mr. D’Israeli did 
not know that it is about as great a violation of 
costume to make an Utilitarian talk about “ deve- 
loping the principles of the character,” and “ per- 
fecting our moral nature,” as it would be to introduce 
a Covenanter preaching about the social compact, 
or a member of the Constituant Assembly invoking 
the word of the Lord and of Gideon. But to re- 
turn. The speech produces the effect upon his 
Fantaisian majesty that might be anticipated. He is 
at first lost in wonder and contempt, but at length, 
discovering that tlhe doctrines of Popanilla are suffi- 
ciently important to be pregnant with great danger 
to the church and state of Fantaisia, and moreover, 
being loudly entreated by his wives and his nobles 
to do justice upon the reformer, he sends him out in 
a discovery boat which has just been fitted out for 
the purpose of finding new islands, and of form- 
ing relations with the inhabitants. All this is 
preparatory. The next chapter brings Popanilla to 
Hubbabub, the capital of Vraibleusia; and the re- 
mainder of the book is occupied with descriptions of 
the reception he met with, and the sights he saw, in 
that well-known and wonderful city. As our readers 
are now at home, we need only select extracts illus- 
trative of the Captain’s impressions of Hubbabub 
and its inhabitants. We pass over an account of 
Popanilla’s first landing, the subscription that was 
raised for him, as a victim of intolerance; his ex- 
changing his gold for pink shells at a banker's, and 
other matters which are rather common-place, to 
come to the following account of THE ABORIGINAL 
INHABITANT, which is very lively and clever. 

“ Before they returned home, Skindeep led Popanilla 
to the top of a tower, from whence they had a com- 
plete view of the whole island. Skindeep particu- 
larly directed the captain’s attention to one spot, 
where flourished, as he said, the only corn-fields in 
the country, which supplied the whole nation, and 





were the property of one individual. So unrivalled 
was his agricultural science, that the vulgar only ac- 
counted for his admirable produce by a miraculous 
fecundity! The proprietor of these hundted golden 
acres, was a rather mysterious sort of personage. He 
was an aboriginal inhabitant, and though the only 
one of the aborigines in existence, had lived many 
centuries; and to the consternation of some of the 
Vraibleusians, and the exultation of others, exhibited 
no signs of decay. This awful being was without a 
name, When spoken of by his admirers, he was 
generally described by such panegyrical periphrases 
as ‘soul of the country,'—‘ foundation of the state,’ 
—‘the only real and true and substantial being,’— 
while on the other hand, those who presumed to 
differ from those sentiments, were in the habit of 
styling him ‘the dead weight,’—‘ the vampire,'"— 
‘the night-mare,’—and other titles equally compli- 
mentary. They also maintained, that instead of be- 
ing either real or substantial, he was, in fact, the 
most flimsy and fictitious personage in the whole 
island ; and then, lashing themselves up into meta- 
phor, they would call him a meteor, or a vapour, or 
a great windy bubble, that would some day burst. 

“The Aboriginal insisted that it was the common 
law of the land, that the islanders should purchase 
their corn only of him, They grumbled, but he 
growled; he swore that it was the constitution of the 
country ; that there was an uninterrupted line of 
precedents to confirm the claim; and that if they did 
not approve of the arrangement, they and their fa- 
thers should not have elected to have settled, or pre- 
sumed to have been spawned upon his island. Then, 
as if he were not desirous of resting his claim on its 
mere legal merits, he would remind them of the su- 
periority of his grain, and the impossibility of a 
scarcity, in the event of which calamity, an insular 
people could always find a plentiful, though tempo- 
rary resource in sea-weed. He then clearly proved 
to them, that if ever they had the imprudence to 
change any of their old laws, they would necessarily 
never have more than one meal a-day as long as they 
lived. Finally, he recalled to their recollection, that 
he had made the island what it was, that he was 
their mainstay, and that his counsel and exertions 
had rendered them the wonder of the world. Thus, 
between force and fear and flattery, the Vraibleusians 
paid for their corn nearly its weight in gold; but 
what did that signify to a nation with so many pink 
shells !” 

Mr. Barrow, and the unfortunate first North Pole 
article in the Quarterly Review, are rather broadly 
caricatured in the following passage :— 

“The third day, after his drive with his friend 
Skindeep, Popanilla was waited upon by the most 
eminent bookseller in Hubbabub, who begged to 
have the honour of introducing to the publie a Nar- 
rative of Captain Popanilla’s Voyage. This gentle- 
man assured Popanilla, that the Vraibleusian public 
was most nervously alive to any thing connected 
with discovery; that so ardent was their attachment 
to every thing relative to science or natural philoso- 
phy, that voyages and travels were sure to be read 
with great eagerness, particularly if they had co- 
loured plates. Popanilla was charmed with the pro- 
position, but blushingly informed the mercantile 
Mecenas that he did not know how to write. The 
publisher told him that this circumstance was not of 
the slightest importance ; that he had never for a 
ment supposed that so sublime a savage could pos- 
sess such a vulgar accomplishment, and that it was 
by no means difficult for a man to publish his tra- 
vels without writing a line of them. 

“Popanilla having consented to become an au- 
thor upon these terms, the publisher asked him to 
dine with him, and introduced him to a very intelli- 
gent individual. This very intelligent individuat 
listened very attentively to all Popanilla’s adventures, 
The captain concealed nothing. He with the 
eternal lock of hair, and showed how wonderfully 
this world was constituted, that even the loss of a 
thing was not useless ; from which it was clear, that 
Utility was Providence. After drinking a dozen bot- 
tles of wine, the intelligent individual told Popanilla 
that he was wrong in supposing Fantaisie to be an 
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island ; that, on the contrary, it was a great conti- 
nent—that this was proved by the probable action of 
the tides in the part of the island which had not yet 
been visited—that the consequence of these tides 
would be, that in the course of a season or two, Fan- 
taisie would become a great receptacle for icebergs, 
and be turned into the North Pole—that, therefore, 
the seasons throughout the world would be changed 
—that this year in Vraibleusia, the usual winter 
would be omitted, and that when the present summer 
was finished, the dog-days would again commence. 
Popanilla took his leave, highly delighted with this 
intelligent individual, and with the bookseller’s 
wine.” 

Popanilla being duly constituted ambassador from 
Fantaisie, we have the following diplomatic scene 
at the palace, which is written with a good deal of 
coarse spirit :— 

‘The Fantaisian ambassador having been pre- 
sented, took his place on the right hand of the sta- 
tue, next to the Aboriginal inhabitant, and public 
business then commenced. 

“There came forward a messenger, who, knock- 
ing his nose three times with great reverence on the 
floor, a knock for each metal of the figure, thus 
spoke :— 

““*Q thou wisest and best! thou richest and 
mightiest ! thou glory and admiration! thou defence 
and consternation!—lo! the king of the north is 
cutting all lis subjects’ heads off!’ 

** This announcement produced a great sensation. 
The Marquis Moustache took snuff; the private se- 
cretary said that he had long suspected that this 
would be the case; and the Aboriginal inhabitant 
remarked to Popanilla, that the corn in the north 
was of an exceedingly coarse grain. While they 
were making these observations, the twelve managers 
had assembled in deep consultation around the sta- 
tue, and in a very few minutes the oracle was pre- 
pared. The answer was very simple, but the exore 
dium was very sublime. It professed that the Vrai- 
bleusian nation was the saviour and champion of the 
world—that it was the first principle of its policy to 
maintain the cause of any people struggling for their 
rights as men; and it avowed itself to be the grand 
patron of civil and religious liberty in all quarters of 
the globe. Forty-seven battalions of infantry, and 
eighteen regiments of cavalry, twenty-four sail of the 
line, seventy transports, and fifteen bomb-ketches, 
were then ordered to leave Fraibleusia for the north 
in less than sixty minutes! 

““* What energy !’ said Pompanilla ; ‘ what deci- 
sion! what rapidity of execution !’ 

*** Ay!’ said the Aboriginal, smacking his thigh, 
‘let them say what they like about their proportions 
and mixtures and metals—abstract nonsense! No 
one can deny that our government works well. But 
see ! here comes another messenger !’ 

“*«Q thou wisest and best! thou richest and 
mightiest! thou glory and admiration! thou defence 
and consternation!—lo! the people of the south 
have cut their king’s head off!’ 

*** Well! I suppose that is exactly what you all 
want,’ said the innocent Popanilla. 

‘“‘The private secretary looked mysterious, and 
said that he was not prepared to answer—that his 
department never having been connected with this 
species of business, he was unable at the moment to 
give his excellency the requisite information. At the 
same time, he begged to state, that provided any 
thing he said should not commit him, he had no ob- 
jection to answer the question hypothetically. The 
Aboriginal inhabitant said that he would have no 
hypotheses or Jacobins ; that he did not approve of 
cutting off kings’ heads ; and that the Vraibleusians 
were the most monarchial people in the world. So 
saying, he walked up, without any ceremony, to the 
chief manager, and taking him by the button, con- 
versed with him some time in a very earnest man- 
ner, which made the stocks fall two per cent. 

“The statue ordered three divisions of the grand 
army, and a battering-train of the first grade, off to 
the south, without the loss of a second. A palace 
and establishment were immediately directed to be 
prepared for the family of the murdered monarch ; 





and the commander-in-chief was instructed to make 
every exertion to bring home the body of his majesty 
embalmed. Such an immense issue of pink shells 
was occasioned by this last expedition that stocks not 
only recovered themselves, but rose considerably. 

“‘ The excitement occasioned by this last announce- 
ment, instantly evaporated at the sight of a third 
messenger. He informed the statue, that the em- 
peror of the east was unfortunately unable to pay the 
interest upon his national debt ; that his treasury was 
quite empty, and his resources utterly exhausted. 
He requested the assistance of the most wealthy, and 
the most generous of nations; and he offered them 
as security for their advances, his gold and silver 
mines; which, for the breadth of their veins, and the 
richness of their ores, he said, were unequalled. He 
added, that the only reason they were unworked, 
was the exquisite flavour of the water-melons in his 
empire ; which was so delicious, that his subjects of 
all classes, passing their whole day in devouring 
them, could be induced neither by force nor persua- 
sion to do any thing else. The cause was so rea- 
sonable, and the security so satisfactory, that the 
Vraibleusian government felt themselves authorised 
in shipping off immediately all the gold in the 
island. Pink shells abounded, and stocks were still 
higher.”’ 

In the attack upon Sir Edward Codrington and 
the late ministry, which follows, the author forgets 
his disguise altogether, and raves in simple English. 
As his dogmatism is not nearly so good as his cari- 
catures, we will leave it, for the following scene in 
the national theatre :— 

On the evening of his presentation-day, his Ex- 
cellency the Fantaisian ambassador and suite ho- 
noured the national theatre with their presence. 
Such a house was never known! The pit was mi- 
raculously overflown before the doors were opened, 
although the proprietor did not permit a single pri- 
vate entrace: the enthusiasm was universal, and 
only twelve persons were killed. The private secre- 
tary told Popanilla, with an air of great compla- 
cency, that the Vraibleusian theatres were the largest 
in the world. Popanilla had little doubt of the 
truth of this information, as a long time elapsed be- 
fore he could even discover the stage. He observed 
that every person in the theatre carried a long black 
glass, which he kept perpetually fixed to his eye. 
To sit in a huge room hotter than a glass-house, in 
a posture emulating the most sanctified Faquir, with 
a throbbing head-ache, a breaking back, and twisted 
legs, with a heavy tube held over one eye, and the 
other covered with the unemployed hand, is, in 
Vraibleusia, called a public amusement, 

“ The play was by the most famous dramatist that 
Vraibleusia ever produced ; and certainly, when his 
excellency witnessed the first scenes, it was easier to 
imagine that he was once more in his own sunset 
Isle of Fantaisie, than in the rail-road state of Vrai- 
bleusia: but, unfortunately, this evening the princi- 
pal characters and scenes were omitted, to make 
room for a moving panorama, which lasted some 
hours, of the chief and most recent Vraibleusian vic- 
tories. The audience fought their battles o’er again 
with great fervour. During the play, one of the in- 
ferior actors was supposed to have saluted a female 
chorus-singer with an ardour which was more than 
theatrical, and every lady in the house immediately 
fainted ; because, as the eternal secretary told Popa- 
nilla, the Vraibleusians are the most modest and 
most moral nation in the world. The male part of 
the audience insisted, in very indignant terms, that 
the offending performer should immediately be dis- 
missed. In a few minutes he appeared upon the 
stage to make a most humble apology, for an offence 
which he was not conscious of having committed ; 
but the most moral and the most modest of nations 
was implacable, and the wretch was expelled. Hav- 
ing a large family, dependent upon his exertions, the 
actor, according to a custom prevalent in Vraibleu- 
sia, went immediately and drowned himself in the 
nearest river. Then the ballet commenced. 

“It was soon discovered that the chief dancer, a 
most celebrated foreigner, who had been announced for 





this evening, was absent. The uproarwas tremendous, ' 


and it was whispered that the house would be pulled 
down; because, as Popanilla was informed, the 
Vraibleusians are the most particular and the freest 
people in the world, and never will permit themselves 
to be treated with disrespect. The principal chan- 
delier having been destroyed, the manager appeared, 
and regretted that Signor Zephyrino, being engaged 
to dine with a grandee of the first class, was unable 
to fulfil his engagement. The house became frantic, 
and the terrified manager sent immediately for the 
signor. The artist, after a proper time had elapsed, 
appeared with a napkin round his neck, and a silver 
fork in bis hand, with which he stood some mo- 
ments, until the uproar had subsided, picking his 
teeth. At length, when silence was obtained, he 
told them that he was surprised that the most 
lished and liberal nation in the world should behave 
themselves in such a brutal and narrow-minded man- 
ner. He threatened them, that he would throw up 
his engagement immediately, and announce to all fo- 
reign parts that they were a horde of barbarians ; 
then abusing them for a few seconds in round terms, 
he retired amidst the cheerings of the whole house, 
to finish his wine.” 

The account of the commercial speculations, con- 
sequent upon the discovery of the new states of Fan- 
taisia, like many of Mr. D’Israeli’s sketches, is far 
less amusing than the original, and a file of the Times 
newspapers for the year 1825, would be worth five 
hundred Captain Popanillas to a genuine admirer 
of the ridiculous. The following is better. Popa 
nilla has been thrown into consternation, by the news 
that a new island had been discovered, which would 
supplant Fantaisie in public esteem :— 

‘ Although his excellency had existed in the high- 
est state of astonishment during his whole mission 
to Vraibleusia, it must be confessed, now that he un- 
derstood his companion’s question of yesterday, he 
particularly stared. His wonder was not decreased 
in the evening, when the Government Gazette ap- 
peared. It contained an order for the immediate 
fortification of the new island by the most skilful en- 
gineers, without estimates. A strong garrison wes 
instantly embarked. A governor and a deputy-go- 
vernor, and storekeepers, more plentiful than stores, 
were to accompany them. The private secretary 
went out as president of the council. A bishop was 
promised ; and a complete court of Judicature, Chan- 
cery, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exche- 
quer, were to be off the next week. Itis only due to 
the characters of courtiers, who are so often re- 
proached with ingratitude to their patrons, to record, 
that the private secretary, in the most delicate man- 
ner, placed at the disposal of his former employer, 
the Marquis Moustache, the important office of 
agent for the imdemnification claims of the original 
inhabitants of the island. The post being a sine- 
cure, the income being considerable, and local at- 
tendance being unnecessary, the noble lord, in a 
manner equally delicate, appointed himself. 

““¢ Upon what system,’ one day inquired that un- 
wearied political student, the Fantaisian ambassa- 
dor, of his old friend Skindeep, ‘ does your govern- 
ment surround a small rock in the middle of the sea 
with fortifications, and cram it full of clerks, soldiers, 
lawyers, and priests?’ 

“« Why, really, your excellency, I am the last 
man in the world to answer questions, but, I believe, 
we call it the coLoNrAL SYSTEM !”’’ 

The Essay on Fruit is not original; but it is tole- 
rably amnsing notwithstanding. A discussion on 
the propriety of compelling the inhabitants of Vrai- 
bleusia to eat pine apples, and of having an esta- 
blished set of market gardeners,—will frighten some 
of Mr. D'Israeli’s readers. But he turns the corners 
of all questions with the adroitness of an experi- 
enced author, who is determined to write nothing, 
even on the most delicate subjects, which might not 
encounter the eyes of an archbishop. 
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THAMES WATER. 





Report of the Commissioners appointed by his Majesty 
to Inquire into the State of the Supply of Water in 
the Metropolis. Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, 21st of April, 1828. 

An Investigation of the Properties of the Thames 
Water. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel. By Witit1am Lamas, M.D. 
London, 1828*. 

(Concluded from our last.) 

HavinG in our last discussed, at some length, the 
* present state and future prospects” of the Thames 
water, we now proceed to consider the manner in 
which the Report of the Commissioners has been re- 
ceived ; but before making any general observations 
on the subject, we shall offer a few remarks on the 
speech reported (Times, 20th May) to have been 
made upon it by Mr. Peel, on the last occasion that 
the subject was brought before the house, in answer 
to some questions put to him by Sir Francis Burdett ; 
not that we consider the speech itself as worthy of 
a moment’s attention, as we think we never before 
read such a tissue of contradictory arguments, illo- 
gical deductions, and puerile absurdities ; a speech, 
too, obviously “crammed” in the most superficial 
manner, with a view to produce the marimum of 
parade with the minimum of information; but be- 
cause we fear that whatever opinions the honourable 
gentleman may have taken up on the subject, they 
are likely to be more influential in determining it 
than those of all the host of witnesses examined on 
the question. 

He is reported to have begun by stating “ that he 
had read the minutes of evidence with considerable 
interest ;” on this we shall make no remark, as we 
feel convinced that he never can have stated any 
such thing; he must have said, “ the report on the 
evidence,” which as it occupies only ten pages out 
of the 155, and as his speech contains a word or 
two on most of the paragraphs therein which begin 
with a large letter, we think it probable he may have 
cursorily glanced over. We next hear, * That with 
reference to the evidence, as respected the Grand 
Junction Water Company, against the quality of 
whose water several insinuations had been thrown out 
during the examination, he did not think that the 
water could be characterized as bad.” Now if the 
honourable gentleman forms this opinion from the 
specimen of the company’s water, with which he is 
no doubt daily served, at his house in Privy Gar- 
dens, we have nothing to say to it. He may, per- 
haps, have a predilection for water described by 
others, as ‘* swarming with animalcule,” “like oat- 
meal and water,” “* resembling pea soup,” &c. &e. 


* He'll say it is his humoureewe are answered;” 


but as some unreasonable beings may no doubt be 
found who object to having this ‘ farinaceous food 
for infants,” this ‘* spoonmeat for invalids” (however 
good in their place) substituted for the pure water 
which they pay for*, we think that he ought, in 
courtesy, to have stated the grounds of his opinion. 
Let us now see what the insinuations are that have 
been thrown out. We will pass over the whole of 
the oral evidence, and confine ourselves to abstract- 
ing the substance of the certificutes of twelve of the 
first medical men in London, as to the state of the 
Grand Junction Company’s water, which are to be 
found in Mr. Wright’s memoir, p. 137 of the App. 
to which we beg to refer Mr. Peel. 

Dr. Paris.—‘‘ As a physician who has devoted 
much attention to the subject, I cannot find terms 
sufficiently expressive of the awful effects it may be 
likely to produce on the health and even the lives of 
the inhabitants of the metropolis.” 

Dr. William Lambe.—“ It is loaded with noxious 
matter, and must be unwholesome. 


* And that pretty dearly too, vide (among many others) 
evidence of the proprietors of Hatchett's Hotel, (App. 
p. 47,) whose rate was suddenly and arbitrarily raised 
from £6. per annum to £25, which they were obliged to 
pay, though the water was described by them as so bad, 
that they were at last compelled to sink a well 300 feet 
deep, at an expense of more than £1000, in order to ob- 
tain relief, 





Mr. Thomas.—“ It presents a fluid loaded with 
impurities, which must be very prejudicial to 
health,’? 

Dr. Hooper.—‘ That the daily use of such im- 
pure water has a tendency to produce, or is a cause 
of many diseases there cannot be any doubt.” 

Mr. Brodie.—* It is manifestly very impure, and 
must I conceive be unwholesome.” 

Mr. Keate.—‘ It is so filthy and impure as to be 
unfit for culinary purposes.” 

Sir Henry Halford.—‘“‘ I am disgusted with the 
filthy fluid served at my house by the Grand Junc- 
tion Company. 

Dr. Turner.—* It is at no season of the year fit 
for culinary purposes.” 

Dr. Hume.—“ It is loaded with mud and all sort 
of impurities, and unfit even for washing until fil- 
tered.” 

Dr. Macmichael.—“ It is certainly very filthy.” 

Dr. Robert Bree.—‘“ I have been convinced by 
experience of the impurity of their water.” 

Dr. James Johnson.—‘‘ I have always looked 
upon water used in London, and taken up in or 
near the metropolis, as most disgusting to the ima- 
gination and deleterious to health.” 

These, with the chemist’s certificate of analysation, 
Mr. Abernethy’s caustic remarks when applied to 
on the subject, and some dozen pages of verbal evi- 
dence, constitute the insinuations Mr. Peel talks 
about; these are what he considers as *‘ ambiguous 
giving out of doubtful phrases.” 

Truly we wish that the honourable gentleman 
would at all times speak as much to the purpose. 

We think that we have done enough to show Mr. 
Peel’s profound ignorance of the subject he professes 
to talk about; we shall, therefore, leave this com- 
pany with no farther notice than consists in merely 
pointing out the trifling discrepancy between the 
prospectuses issued by them at their first establish- 
ment, wherein they pledge themselves to supply their 
customers with ‘* water of the purest and most 
wholesome quality, to be drawn from the rivers 
Colne and Brent, and from an immense reservoir of 
nearly 100 acres, fed by the streams of the vale of 
Ruislip,” and the actual fact that they draw their 
whole supply “ of this grand liquor that hath gilded 
them,” from the river Thames, fed by the streams of 
the great Ranelagh common sewer, and that their 
dolphin is placed in asituation where, if Tantalus 
were affixed to it, no very great exertion of omnipo- 
tence would be necessary to prevent him from 
drinking. 

The remainder of Mr. Peel’s speech is so full of 
the most ridiculous inconsistencies that we shall re- 
linquish the task of commenting upon it piecemeal, 
as what could we say to a gentleman who tells us in 
one breath, that “it is impossible not to be con- 
vinced of the great impurity of the Thames water,” 
and that the “ evidence is against the presumption of 
its alleged insalubrity.” 

The honourable gentleman, as we mentioned 
above, has not read the evidence, or he could not 
have made such an assertion as this; but as we sup- 
pose that he is possessed of some degree of common 
sense, we should be glad to know what he means ; 
he cannot surely mean to assert that water, which he 
allows to be very impure, can be otherwise than very 
unwholesome. 

In a subsequent part of his speech, he admits the 
astounding fact that the fish in the river have been 
almost entirely exterminated by the impurity of the 
water, and then coolly tells us that the objections 
to the use of it “‘ are rather those of feeling than of 
just or serious alarm.” We do not envy the “ feel- 
ings” that could prompt the honourable gentlemen 
to make such a speech, and if we thought that he 
would listen to our entreaties, we should call upon 
him, in the name of justice and humanity, to examine 
a little into the merits of the question before he thus 
trifles with the lives of half a million of his fellow 
creatures, but as we fear that we should find it im- 
possible to induce him to gain the necessary infor- 
mation at the expense of reading through 145 pages 
of closely-printed evidence, we shall endeavour, (like 
a physician who has a stubborn child for a patient,) 





to present our advice in the shape which we judge 
will be most acceptable to his palate. 

He will find, then, upon reference to a book, (with 
which we doubt not he is acquainted,) entitled The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, or The Thousand 
and One Nights, (Mathews and Leigh’s edition, vol. 
1, p- 72,) the story of a certain Greek king and his 
vizier, who upon finding that the fish in a neighbour- 
ing pond appeared to be uneasy in their minds, in- 
stantly applied themselves, in the most disinterested 
manner, (for it does not appear that they were in 
the habit of drinking the water of the pond,) to find 
out the cause of their disquietude, and, if possible, 
to apply a remedy toit. We find this beneficent 
monarch speaking as follows, in a tone of almost pa- 
rental anxiety. ‘* After what I have seen, said the 
sultan to his vizier, it will not be possible for me to 
be easy in my mind. These fish, without doubt, 
signify something extraordinary, of which I wish to 
be satisfied.” He then sent for the fisherman, and 
when he appeared, “ Fisherman,” said he to him, 
‘the fishes you brought us have made me very un- 
easy ; where did you catch them?” &c. &c. 

Iiow different, was the conduct of that vizier 
from that of ours, and how unfavourable to the latter 
would be any comparison we might institute! With 
the same means of information, (for we are sure that 
if our vizier were to ask a Thames fish the question, 
‘* Fish, fish, art thou in thine element?” he would 
have great difficulty in finding a gudgeon so wedded 
to abuse as to say “‘ that he was content,”) how dia- 
metrically opposite are the conclusions come to by 
these two worthies! The oriental semi-barbarian 
considering it as a matter of the utmost importance, 
while our enlightened and polished minister seems 
to care little who is poisoned, provided he have no 
trouble about it. So much for Mr. Peel; as for the 
House of Commons, Sir Francis Burdett appears to 
us to be the only member of it who has interested 
himself to any real purpose about the question. We 
shall now turn to the public and see what is their 
opinion of the matter. 

The apathy with which the commissioners’ pro- 
ceedings have been viewed by all classes of men, is 
quite astonishing. Well might they say, in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, “ Who hath believed our re- 
port?” People seem to be quite careless as to what 
the liquid may consist of which they put into their 
own and their children’s mouths. Formerly, so stu- 
dious were they to preserve the River Thames in a 
pure state, that in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
anno dom. 1535, an act was passed, in which it was 
enacted, “ That if nh wag or persons do or pro- 
cure any thing to be done, to the annoying of the 
stream of the River Thames, by casting of dung, or 
rubbish, ‘or other things, in the said river, he shall 
forfeit, for so offending, one hundred shilling ;” but 
in the present days of refinement, we have got rid of 
all these absurd prejudices, and see no reason why 
the river should be used only for the gratification of 
one sense, or why we should confine its functions to 
the removal of impurities, instead of making it like- 
wise a receptacle for them. 

We venture to predict, however, in the language 
of the Medico Chirurgical Review, that the time will 
come, and that shortly, ‘‘ when the people of Lon- 
don will open their eyes to this scene of corruption, 
veiled and concealed as it is, by iron tubes and stone 
pavements ;” and happy should we be, if we could 
think that what we have said on the subject, might 
have, in any degree opened the eyes of the public to 
this crying and shameful abuse. 

We cannot, however, close our observations, on 
what many of our readers may —— consider a 
dry subject, without expressing our cordial agreement 
in the sentiments of vexation and disappointment, 
which the commissioners evidently laboured under, 
on finding that their inquiry was not to extend to the 
pointing out of any remedy for the evils which they 
reported on. “* No,” says the right hon. secretary,— 


We shall drink nought but brine, for he'll not show us 
Where the quick freshes are. 
A most sage mooncalf—a puppy-beaded monster ! 


Neither were they to allude to the infamous mono~ 
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ly whereby the inhabitants of the metropolis are 
ded about like so many flocks of sheep, from one 
water company to another, as may happen to suit 
their private arrangements; that question having 
been inquired into some years back, and nothing 
having been done in it. 
Now, with great deference to the honourable gen- 
tleman, we should be glad to know what use the ap- 
intment of the commission could be of to the pub- 
lic, if, after having examined into the evils com- 
plained of, they were to be prevented from suggest- 
ing a remedy—* Who is so fit to salve the wound as 
the leech that hath treated it.” Surely it cannot be 
the expense that stands inthe way. While millions are 
squandered on useless edifices, built but to be pulled 
down again, that would, indeed, bea paltry policy, 
which should grudge a few hundred pounds, where 
the health of a metropolis is concerned. 





ROGERS'S ITALY. 





Italy: a Poem. By Samvuex Rocers. Part the 
Second. London, 1828. John Murray. 


Samuet Rocers is now, we suppose, nearly the 
Nestor of English poetry ; and, like the ancient Py- 
lian, though highly respectable and estimable, is now 
and then a little prosy. We might take the publica- 
tion of the Pleasures of Memory as an era from 
which to date our contemporary literature. Mr. 
Rogers has lived through an age of great writers. 
lis star arose when scarcely more than ‘‘ one was 
shining in the sky.” Then came a period of signs 
and wonders; of suns and halos and comets and 
mighty luminaries. This, again, has passed away. 
The full moon and lunar rainbows of Lalla Rook re- 
turn no more ; thé lurid flames of Byron are extin- 
guished in the coffin; the glittering and shooting 
aurora borealis of Scott’s minstrelsy has departed ; 
Coleridge, himself a firmament, is hidden from our 
eyes ; and the meditative, calm, and sunset glory of 
Wordsworth’s poetry is lost, we fear, for ever, in 
twilight; yet Mr. Rogers's little planet twinkles on 
for ever; and the star which first came forth, still 
gleams, though almost alone, in heaven. 

The work before us, however, does little more than 
prove that he still lives and writes, and delights in 
the beauty of the world, and in all gentle human af- 
fection. It adds nothing to our conception of the 
power of his intellect or of his imagination. It is 
simply agreeable summer-house reading,—a proper 
concomitant for syllabubs and strawbery ice, fit to lie 
beside a melodious lute, and be turned over by fairy 
fingers, when the hand is weary of touching the in- 
strument, and the heart is for the moment too care- 
less and playful to betake itself to stronger excite- 
ments. If its pages are sometimes trifling and some- 
times a little affected, yet are they often most plea- 
santly childlike, often animated and even spirited, 
almost always picturesque and good-natured. It 
shows more negligence than any other of its author's 
productions. It is equally deficient with them in 
intense and sustained interest, in profound medita- 
tion, in vigorous and rapid narrative, in living and 
pregnant images, and in that prodigality of vivid 
and significant phrase, which belongs indeed to 
scarce any but the tallest spirits of poetry. 

There is nothing great in mind without strong 
feeling of some kind or other. Now we do not see 
what kind can be attributed to this writer. Amiable 
and benevolent he obviously is, with an eye for the 
picturesque, a reason which habitually comes to the 
support of morality, and a sympathy for whatever is 
kindly and generous. These are enough to make 
a good and an accomplished man. But something 
more is necessary for a great poet; and we can dis- 
cover no trace in his writings of that lowly yet 
aspiring affection for truth, making him bow to 
it like a servant, while he pays court to it like 
a lover; or of that earnest reverence for human 
nature, arising from a glowing consciousness of the 
powers and faculties within himself, which are abso- 
kutely indispensable in the soul of a man who 
hopes to become a creator of any thing that shall be 
at once beautiful and permanent. We deny not that 
there is a sweetness in the daily benevolence, the 





the fireside affections, and the delicate feeling of out- 
ward beauty, which are so conspicuous in the works 
of Mr, Rogers; but a poet is one in whom the heart 
of the lark is borne upwards by the wings of the 
eagle: the former alone is found in the Pleasures of 
Memory and in Italy; the mighty pinions belong to 
those who 


** Scorn the wind, and dally in the sun.” 


This is a very small volume; and it !s curious 
that the author should have named it in the title-page 
as * Italy, a Poem,” while he has filled out its pages 
with several prose compositions; besides reprinting, 
without any notice of its previous appearance, a 
poem on Pestum, which was published, years ago, 
at the end of Human Life. Besides this wholesale 
plagiarism from himself, Mr. Rogers’s lines are full 
of phrases and phrasites, taken, as Gray took his, 
though not always so ingeniously, from various (as 
the advertisement says) ‘ old-established and well- 
accustomed” authors. Such as this, at p. 50, ina 

oem on the Roman Pontiffs, where he says of the 
toman Catholic Church what Hume has long since 
said of priests in general :— 

“‘ What in his day the Syracusan sought, 

Another world to plant his engines on, 
They had, and having it, like gods not men, 
Moved this world at their pleasure.” 

At page 87, he makes a brigand say to his pri- 
soner :-— 

“ | may strike thee dead ; 
And know, young man, it is an easier thing 
To do it than to say it:” 


Which is certainly an exceedingly amusing mode of 
exhibiting the connection between the modern Ita- 
lian feeling and the anecdotes of ancient Roman 
history. 
Again, at p. 100, in speaking of Baie :— 
“ Here (what would they not?) 
The masters of the earth, unsatisfied, 
Built in the sea ;” 


Herein he puts himself under an obligation to Ho- 
race, which he seems to think is a mere private 
transaction between friends, wherewith the public 
has no business to interfere. Now that we are talk- 
ing of these matters of detail, we may observe, that 
in the beginning of the book (p. 8, 9) there is a 
sentence which is a manifest breaking of Priscian’s 
head, and which probably would have indueed the 
old grammarian to afflict the other extremity of any 
of his pupils who should have perpetrated it. 


“ The sun was wheeling westward, and the cliffs 
And nodding woods, that everlastingly, 
(Such the dominion of thy mighty voice, 
Thy voice, Velino, uttered in the mist, ) 
Hear thee, and answer thee,” &c. 


We should like to know to what the “ thee” in 
the last line can refer, except the Velino mentioned 
in the parenthesis, and thereby marked to be unne- 
cessary to the grammatical construction of the rest of 
the sentence. Nevertheless the poem in which this 
occurs, the second in the volume, and termed, the 
Interview, is one of the best in the collection,— 
bright, picturesque, and graceful. The next, on 
Rome, is a miserably fragmentary work on such a 
subject; it should either have been a stanza or an 
epic. But Mr. Rogers has neither the conciseness 
nor the lofty and impassioned declamation necessary 
for his theme. We will quote the greater part of 
following poem, called A Funeral, in which there is 
certainly considerable beauty :— 


“ ¢ Whence this delay ?’—* Along the crowded street 
A Funeral comes, and with unusual pomp,’ 
So I withdrew a little and stood still, 
While it went by. ‘She died as she deserved,’ 
Said an abateé, gathering up his cloak, 
And with a shrug, retreating as the tide 
Flowed more and more.—* But she was beautify" 
Keplied a soldier of the pontiff’s guard. 
* And innocent as beautiful!” exclaimed 
A matron sitting in her stall, hung round 
With garlands, holy pictures, and what not? 
Her Alban grapes and Tusculan figs displayed 
in rich profusion. From her heart she spoke ; 
And I| accosted her to hear her story. 








‘The stab,” she cried, ‘ was given in jealousy; 
But never fied a purer spirit to Heaven, 

As thou wilt say, or much my mind misleads, 
When thou hast seen her face. Last night at dusk, 
When on her way from vespers—None were near, 
None, save her serving-boy, who knelt and wept, 
But what could tears avail him, when she fella 
Last night at dusk, the clock then striking nine, 
Just by the fountain—tbat before the church, 
The church she always used, St. Isidore’s— 
Alas, I knew her from her earliest youth, 

That excellent lady. Ever would she say, 

Good even, as she passed, and with a voice 
Gentle as theirs in heaven!—But now by fits 

A dull and dismal noise assailed the ear, 

A wail, a chant, louder and louder yet ; 

And now a strange fantastic troop appeared ! 
Thronging, they came—as from the shades below ; 
All of a ghostly white! ‘Oh say,’ I cried, 

© Do not the living here bury the dead ? 

Do spirits come and fetch them? What are these, 
That seem not of this world, and mock the day; 
Each with a burning taper in his hand ”?— 

* It is an ancient brotherhood thou seest. 

Such their apparel. Through the long, long line, 
Look where thou wilt, no likeness of a man ; 
The living masked, the dead alone uncovered. 
But mark’—And, lying on her funeral couch, 
Like one asleep, her eyelids closed, her hands 
Folded together on her modest breast, 

As ’twere her nightly posture, through the crowd 
She came at lasteeand richly, gaily clad, 

As for a birth-day fesst! But breathes she not? 
A glow is on her cheek—and her lips move! 
And now a smile is there—how heavenly sweet! 
‘Oh no!’ replied the dame, wiping her tears, 
But with an aceent less of grief than anger, 

* No, she will never, never wake again!” 


Death, when we meet the spectre in our walks, 
As .we did yesterday and shall to-morrow, 
Soon grows familiar—like most other things, 
Seen, not observed; but in a foreign clime, 
Changing his shape to something new and strange, 
(And through the world he changes as in sport, 
Affect he greatness or humility) 
Knocks at the heart. His form and fashion here 
To me, I do confess, reflect a gloom, 
A sadness round; yet one I would not lose ; 
Being in unison with all things else 
In this, this land of shadows, where we live 
More in past time than present, where the ground, 
League beyond league, like one great cemetery, 
Is covered o’er with mouldering monuments ; 
And, let the living wander where they will, 
They cannot leave the footsteps of the dead.” 


The Campagna of Rome is pretty enough: but 
the next from which we shall make any extracts, is 
entitled the Nun, and occurs at p. 53:— 


“ When on her knees she fell, 
Entering the solemn place af consecration, 
And from the latticed gallery came a chant 
Of psalms, most saint-like, most angelical, 
Verse after verse sung out how holily, 
The strain returning, and still, still returning, 
Methought it acted like a spell upon her, 
And she was casting off her earthly dross ; 
Yet was it sad as sweet, and, ere it closed, 
Came like a dirge. When her fair head was shorn, 
And the long tresses in her hands were laid, 
That she might fling them from her, saying, ‘Thus, 
Thus I renounce the world and worldly things" 
When, as she stood, her bridal ornaments 
Were, one by one, removed, even to the last, 
That she might say, flinging them from her, ‘ Thus, 
Thus I renounce the world! when all was changed, 
And, as a nun, in homeliest guise she knelt, 
Veiled in her veil, crowned with her silver crown, 
Her crown of lilies as the spouse of Christ, 
Well might her strength forsake her, and her knees 
Fail in that hour! Well might the holy man, 
He, at whose feet she knelt, give as by stealth 
(Twas in her utmost need ; nor, while she lives, 
Will it go from ber, fleeting as it was) 
That faint but fatherly smile, that smile of love 
And pity! 

Like a dream the whole is fled; 
And they, that came in idleness to gaze 
Upon the victim dressed for sacrifice, 
Are mingling in the world; thou ia thy cell 
Forgot, Teresa, Yet, among them all, 
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None were so formed to love and to be loved, 
None to delight, adorn; and on thee now 
A curtain, blacker than the night is dropped 
For ever! In thy gentle bosom sleep 
Feelings, affections, destined now to die, 
To wither like the blossom in the bud, 
Those of a wife, 2 mother; leaving there 
A cheerless void, a chill as of the grave, 
A languor and a lethargy of soul, 
Death-like, and gathering more and more, till Death 
Comes to release thee. Ab, what now to thee, 
What now to thee the treasure of thy youth ? 
As nothing! 

But thou canst not yet reflect 
Calmly ; so many things, strange and perverse, 
That meet, recoil, and go but to return, 
The monstrous birth of one evertful day, 
Troubling thy spirit—from the first, at dawn, 
The rich arraying for the nuptial feast, 
To the black pall, the requiem. 

All in turn 

Revisit thee, and round thy lowly bed 
Hover, uncalled. Thy young and innocent heart, 
How is it beating? Has it no regrets? 
Discoverest thou no weakness lurking there? 
But thine exhausted frame has sunk to rest. 
Peace to thy slumbers !” 


We find at p. 79 the following very spirited sketch 
of a brigand; and bless our horoscope and Sir Ri- 
chard Birnie, that such gentlemen do not abound in 
Piccadilly :— 

«© Mark we now 

Him, where he lies, who couches for his prey 

At the bridge-foot in some dark cavity 

Scooped by the waters, or some gaping tomb, 

Nameless and tenantless, whence the red fox 

Slunk as he entered. There he broods, in spleen 

Gnawing his beard ; his rough and sinewy frame 

O'erwritten with the story of his life: 

On his wan cheek a sabre-cut, well-earned 

In foreign warfare; on his breast the brand 

Indelible, burnt in when to the port 

He clanked his chain, among a hundred more 

Dragged ignominiously ; on every limb 

Memorials of bis glory and his shame, 

Stripes of the lash and honourable scars, 

And channels here and there worn to the bone 

By galling fetters. 

He comes slowly forth, 

Unkennelling, and up that savage dell 

Anxiously looks 3 his cruise, an ample gourd, 

(Duly replenished from the vintner’s cask ) 

Slung from his shoulder; in his breadth of belt 

Two pistols and a dagger yet uncleansed, 

A parchment scrawled with uncouth characters, 

And a small vial, his last remedy, 

His cure, when all things fail. No noise is heard, 

Save when the rugged bear and the gaunt wolf 

Howl in the upper region, or a fish 

Leaps in the gulf benath—But now he kneels 

And (like a scout, when listening to the tramp 

Of horse or foot) lays his experienced ear 

Close to the ground, then rises and explores, 

Then kneels again, and his short rifle-gun 

Against his cheek, waits patiently.” 

We have space for nothing more, except to say 
that the scraps of prose are in general very trivial : 
with the exception of the little story of the Bag of 
Gold, (which we may perhaps hereafter extract ;) 
and to quote a few lines from one of the latter poems 
of the volume, entitled the Feiuca :— 


«© Day glimmered ; and beyond the precipice, 
(Which my mule followed as in love with fear, 
Or as in scorn, yet more and more inclining 
To tempt the danger where it menaced most) 

A sea of vapour rolled. Methought we went 
Along the utmost edge of this, our world ; 

But soon the surges fled, and we descried 

Nor dimly, though the lark was silent yet, 

Thy gulf, La Spezzia. Ere the morning-gun, 
Ere the first day-streak we alighted there ; 

And nota breath,a murmur! Every sail 
Slept in the offing. Yet along the shore 

Great was the stir; as at the noontide hour, 
None unemployed. Where from its native rock 
A streamlet, clear and full, ran to the sea, 

The maidens knelt and sung as they were wont, 
Washing their garments. Where it met the tide, 
Sparkling and Jost, an ancient pinnace lay 
Keel-upward, and the faggot blazed, the tar 


Fumed from the cauldron ; while, beyond the fort, 
Whither I wandered, step by step led on, 

The fishers dragged their net, the fish within 

At every heave fluttering and full of life, 

At every heave striking their silver fins 

*Gainst the dark meshes.” 











ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GARDEN, REGENT’S 
PARK. 





WE were favoured this week with a ticket of admis- 
sion to the society’s garden, and we think we never 
spent a couple of hours more agreeably than in the 
visit we made there. As it is not open to the public 
—no one being admitted but the subscribers and those 
who, like ourselves, have had the good fortune to 
obtain a ticket from a director —we think that a 
description of it may not be unacceptable to our 
readers :— 

The garden is of considerable extent, and is arti- 
ficially undulated in some parts in a very judicious 
manner, It would be scarcely fair to pronounce a 
decided opinion, while it is in its present very un- 
finished state, of the effect that will ultimately be 
produced, though we have no doubt that as the trees 
and shrubs grow up, and as it assumes more the ap- 
pearance of a garden, and less that of a menagerie, 
the general aspect of the place will be greatly im- 
proved. The directors appear to be of the same 
opinion, as they have endeavoured, by dispersing 
the animals they exhibit, 

“In hurdled cotes amid the fields secure,” 


over the face of the whole garden, to divest it as 
much as possible of the Exeter "Change associations 
which every one who sees a collection of wild beasts 
(especially if there be monkeys) naturally feels rising 
in his mind. The collection, though not by any 
means complete, is good, comprising, (as Mr. Geo. 
Robins would say,) besides many of our old ac- 
quaintances, 
“ all kind 
Of living creatures, new to sight and strange.” 


Among the company, (as the Morning Post hath it,) 
we noticed— 

Two of the lamas of Peru, of which the white one 
is a superb specimen, the other is brown and greatly 
inferior; they are both very tame, and seemed 
greatly inclined to be on good terms with their 
visitors. 

Four kangaroos, two of whom were carrying 
their young about in the pouch with which na- 
ture furnishes them for the purpose; the little 
wretches peered out at us from their cabriolet kind 
of conveyances with a most provoking air of fashion- 
able indifference, but would not gratify us with any 
further sight of them. 

Two leopards, of which the larger is a very beau- 
tiful specimen. 

One white Walachian ram, (Aries var. Wala- 
chiensis,) and two brown sheep from Mount Par- 
nassus ; the ram is very handsome. 

Three dogs from Mackenzie River, whose urbanity 
of manners and politeness to strangers might serve 
as an example to their town brethren. 

Last, not least, our two friends, the Arctic bears, 
the younger of whom is the most amusing animal 
we ever beheld. From one of the undulations men- 
tioned above, we are enabled to look down into a 
little court about twenty feet square, to which they 
have access from the side of their den, and in the 
middle of which is erected a kind of gymnastic pole 
with notched steps at each side. We were much 
amused with the agility and even grace with which 
our young friend ran up the pole, and after balanc- 
ing himself with his breast resting on the top and 
turning round like a weathercock once or twice to 
take a survey of external affairs returned to his oc- 
cupation in the yard, which consisted in teasing the 
elder bear who seemed not at all to relish the im- 
pertinent familiarities of the rising generation. He 
had, moreover, a most engaging way of standing 
upon his hind legs and walking slowly backwards, 
surveying his visitors all the time with an archness 
of look which we certainly did not expect in a bear ; 
indeed so well were we satisfied from the bon hommig 





of his appearance, of the goodness of his intentions, 
that but for the presence of his senior, we might 
have been tempted to endeavour to make a closer 
acquaintance with him. 


“ These are the chief—to number o’er the rest, 
And stand, like Adam, naming every beast, 
Were tedious.” 


There is, however, a considerable number of the 
inferior animals usually to be met with in such 
places—some large, some small; some thick, some 
thin, with long tails, short tails, and no tails at all, 
lazy and lively, roaring and ruminating, sleepy and 
sulky, which, with a beautiful South American ocel- 
lot (felis pardalis) and a variety of squirrels and 
coati-mundis, racoons and rabbits, elongated pole- 
cats and exotic pigs, monkeys and marmosets, 


* And chattering apes, 
With foreheads villainous low,” 


“Cum multis aliis que nunc perscribere longum 
est,” constitute the collection of beasts, there bein 
no lion, tiger, hyena, elephant, rhinoceros, or indeed 
any of the larger kind of wild animals, with the ex- 
ception of those we have noticed. 


The collection of birds is much larger, and con- 
tains some very beautiful specimens. There are two 
or three grass-plots railed off, in each of which is a 

ond with a small fountain in the middle of it. 

tound the banks and in the pools may be seen wa- 
ter-fowl of every description, living together in the 
utmost harmony. Solan geese and China geese, 
black swans and white ducks, besides a vast variety 
of small fowl of the duck species, and four or five 
tortoises, all seem to consider themselves as members 
of one large family, and to entertain a most brotherly 
kindness for one another. 

We gazed upon the scene until ‘* much wonder- 
ing where and what we were, whence thither brought 
and how,” we were recalled from our musing by the 
hoarse voice of a huge cockatoo behind us, who did 
not appear to understand why we paid so much at- 
tention to his brethren of the navy, while he, in his 
splendid uniform, remained unnoticed. We ace 
knowledge our error, and will redeem it, as far as 
lies in our power, by paying him the compliment, 
at least of assuring him that he affords in his sky- 
blue coat and yellow waistcoat, an excellent carica- 
ture of a footman in a gaudy livery. His two white 
companions are both handsome, though not to be 
compared to him, at least that seems to be his idea 
of the matter. In the adjoining cage to his cocka- 
tooship, there are three curasows (Crar Alector, ) of 
which one is strikingly beautiful; next them are 
three crested cranes ( Anthropoides Balearica, ) they 
are of a kind of slate colour, and are also very hand- 
some. In an adjoining cage are four Indian spoon- 
bills; near to them are three small brown birds of 
the crane species, and next them are three birds 
which we should take to be an octavo edition of the 
Indian Adjutant, though we could not learn their 
name. One of them is of a glossy greenish black, 
and the other two are white with black wings; on 
the whole they are rather striking. We next saw 
two emens ( Dromiceius nove Hollandia ) from New 
Holland. They are large awkward birds, greatly 
resembling the ostrich, and not at all attractive. 


We then adjourned to the company’s collection 
of birds of prey which is certainly very splendid, 
containing, we believe, more than two dozen speci- 
mens, from the large griffon vulture ( Vultur fulvus 
of Linnaeus ) and the white-headed North American 
eagle ( Halieetus leucocephalus) to the small brown 
falcon and the Norwegian eagle owl (Strix bubo, ) 
this last is a bird of great beauty, with very bright 
colours, marked in some degree like the woodcock. 
Of the remainder, we noticed a blue falcon as look- 
ing as well as a bird of the kind ever does in a cage; 
but we think that itis a es sight at all times 
to see such birds imprisoned. These, with some 
pheasants of several different kinds, and a covey of 
red-legged partridges, are all the birds which we no- 
ticed as worth our attention. 

Having now given the society the praise which 
we think they are entitled to, we shall proceed to 
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point out two faults which they are, in our opinion, 
guilty of, and which they would do well to amend, 

The first is, that they carry their plan of sticking 
up the name of each animal over its cage only half 
into execution, as a great many of the animals, and 
a still greater number of the birds, are without them ; 
now if they consider it necessary to inform their 
visitors of the names of such animals as the leopard 
or the kangaroo, surely it is much more so in the 
case of the racoon or the spoonbill. 

The next fault which we have to complain of is, 
that they take money at the gate. If they admitted 
the public at so much a head, no one could com- 
plain of this, and most people would be very glad to 
gain admission into the gardens on such terms ; but 
as they do not admit the public; as they profess to 
be a private company, only admitting the subscribers 
and such of their friends as they may choose to give 
orders to, we think that the plan of taking shillings 
at the gate is a pitiful mode of raising money, and 
one which we did not expect to see resorted to by 
the proprietors of so spirited an institution. 





ON THE SPIRIT OF CRITICISM. 





Arter all that has been said about the decline of 
the imaginative faculty in nations and individuals as 
they advance in knowledge and civilisation, we ap- 
prehend that there are several points connected with 
this question which have never been satisfactorily 
cleared up. The writer who noticed this subject in 
the last number of the Edinburgh Review*, can 
scarcely be said to have contributed much to its elu- 
cidation, for he merely repeated the old doctrine 
with some novelty of phrase, and, moreover, con- 
trived considerably to embarrass the notions of his 
readers, by confounding, in every passage of his ar- 
ticle, the imagination with the feelings, and, what is 
still more extraordinary, both of them with the senses. 
A great decline of the sensual pleasure which used 
to be felt in mere spectacle, not only does not prove 
that the faculty of imagination has diminished, but 
would be perfectly compatible with a great increase 
of it. If that diminution has taken place, we must 
look elsewhere for the proof, and if it should be 
proved, we shall rather have need to account for two 
such apparently opposite effects occurring contem- 
poraneously, than have a right to assume one to be 
the cause of the other. 

The truth seems to be this: an individual, in what 
may be called the first condition of feeling, (corres- 
pending with that which the Edinburgh Review sup- 
poses to be indicated by Fielding, in his celebrated 
description of Partridge’s first visit to Drury Lane,) 
is affected by sensual exhibitions, exactly in propor- 
ion as he supposed them to resemble circumstances 
which directly concern himselt. This impression 
will, consequently, be strong, because from the im- 
perfect cultivation of his understanding, he is unable 
to perceive the points of dissimilarity between the 
realities which he has felt and the pictures which he 
beholds. Take the same man at a more advanced 
stage of his intellectual progress, and you will un- 
doubtedly find him a less admiring spectator. But 
why? Not because he differs with his former self 
about the reality of the representation ; that may 
have never imposed upon him, or if it did formerly, 
it may do so still; but because he is now conscious 
of a thousand differences and contrasts between the 
circumstances in his own life and the corresponding 
circumstances in the picture of which he was not be- 
fore aware, and which would make the identification 
of himself with the picture now, a much greater ef- 
fect of imagination than it had been formerly. Here, 
then, are three attributes,—the imagination, neither 
strengthened nor enfeebled; the feeling, also still 
the same, because still referring every thing to the 
standard of self; and the understanding, which is 
not the same, but has become much clearer and 
more accurate. This is the stage in which the mind 
becomes entirely critical—the stage in which Par. 
tridge discovers that Hamlet and Partridge are to- 
tally different persons, and, consequently, while he 
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acquires respect, loses his affection for Hamlet. 
It is undoubtedly a condition of feeling most unfa- 
vourable to the admiration of works of art, in any 
department; and so far as it pervades a nation, it is 
unfavourable to the production of works of art, and 
were it the last which the human mind is destined to 
reach, we might hesitate in answering the question, 
whether it had gained much by its progress from its 
earlier sympathies. But there is a sublimer condition 
of mind which individuals have attained, and which 
is within the reach of nations, as well as individuals. 
He who has attained it contemplates works of 
art, neither with the interest which arises from fan- 
cying that they are connected with himself—nor 
with the indifference, which is the result of his dis- 
covering that they have nothing to do with him, 
but with that sincere and intelligent affection which 
proceeds from his identifying himself with them— 
studying their characteristics, meditating upon the 
laws which regulated their creation, and endeavour- 
ing to share in the feelings of the artists who pro- 
duced them. 

Now this is a very cheering way of looking at the 
question ; for, in the first place, if this be the true 
view of the case, what becomes of the opinion of 
those who would represent the imagination and the 
intellect as necessary and eternal enemies, always 
compassing each other’s downfall and destruction ? 
In that consummate state of mind to which we have 
alluded, will the imagination be reduced to inaction 
or imbecility? Will it not rather, loosened from the 
only fetters which could check or encumber its free 
agency, and no longer bound to revolve in a system 
of which the centre is self, wander round the whole 
of creation, penetrate into the abysses of nature, min- 
gle with the spirit of the universe, and approach the 
very steps of the throne of God. And shall the un- 
derstanding in the meanwhile be slumbering? No; 
it, too, has its appropriate functions, and that it may 
fulfil them, it cannot be educated too carefully or too 
completely. It must decypher those hieroglyphics 
in the world around us, which a higher power with- 
in it will interpret ; it must investigate the subordi- 
nation of species to genera; of facts to principles, of 
cases to laws; it must detect differences and con- 
trasts, not as before, that the imagination may be de- 
prived of its lawful sustenance, but that it may 
have a more delicate knowledge of the properties of 
all things by which it is nourished, and a finer relish 
for each, according to its quality and worth. Buta 
still more delightful prospect opens upon us, when 
we remember to what it is that we owe it, that these 
two powers are brought into harmony. For while 
contemplating this subject, we have a glimpse into 
that vista, which connects together the intellectual 
and the moral part of our natures. While the intel- 
lect and the imagination were both the slaves of 
self, there could be no peace between them ; for no 
sooner did the one fasten upon some object, which 
seemed to havea relation to its master’s service, than 
the other pointed out how slight was the connection, 
But the moment they are emancipated from this 
servitude, the moment that by cultivating the bene- 
volent principle in his heart, a man has found other 
employments for his faculties than the study of 
subjects connected with his personality, that mo- 
ment these faculties come into harmonious operation, 
and contribute jointly to his improvement and hap- 
piness. From that moment his mind commences a 
progression in wisdom, as well as in virtue, he becomes 
learned in mysteries, which only the spirit of self-seek- 
ing had hidden from him, he takes of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge, for the flaming swords which guard it 
from those who long after it through selfish curiosity 
offer no obstruction to them who would eat, not that 
they may become as gods, but that they may have feel- 
ings of deeper reverence and more fervent love. 

Those who may think such speculations too lofty 
for the occasion and title of this paper, would do 
well to remember that the subjects upon which the 
faculties may be exercised are infinitely various, but 
that the spirit in which we ought to exercise them is 
uniform; that if we would watch an ant-hill to any 
purpose, we must cultivate that same habit of mind 
which would enable us to study aright the sublimest 





page of inspiration, or the most secret laws of the 
universe ; that the very best method of trying the 
correctness of our feelings, when we employ them 
on any of what are apparently less important ob- 
jects, is to see whether those same feelings will avail 
for the study of those which are of admitted moment, 
and that nowhere may such a test be better applied 
than to the present subject, seeing that we have lost 
half our understanding and all our admiration of 
works of art, by the long habit of regarding them as 
objects merely to be comprehended by the eye, and 
criticised by the understanding, instead of objects 
upon which every faculty of the soul may be em- 
ployed, to find out their meaning, and to trace the 
affinities between the principles which govern them, 
and those which govern the soul itself. And just as 
any production of art is able to bear the application 
of this intensely magnifying microscope, which is 
not content, like the ordinary critical microscope, to 
find out faults on their surface, but looks inio its 
inward composition and original elements; just so 
far will it be admired by men when their faculties 
are enlarged and their characters perfected. 

It is to this high state of feeling which unites the 
most complete development of the imagination with 
the highest capacities of the understanding, that 
every true Port undoubtedly wishes to conduct his 
readers. Even when the spirit of the critical age 
most disables men from feeling and relishing his 
compositions, he never wishes them for a moment 
to go back to that period when he was admired 
chiefly because he was only partially understood ; and 
loved, because his reader attached a disproportionate 
importance to his own selfish pursuits and circum- 
stances. He wishes, indeed, that men should pass 
beyond the frozen circle of mere critical perceptions, 
but it is that they may come forth into that clear and 
serene atmosphere through which they will be able 
to contemplate every object with a finer and more 
accurate vision than they ever possessed in that 
chilly region; and yet with a heart more intensely 
alive to its beauty than before they were able to dis- 
cern a single speck or shadow on its surface. 

Not less must every great Parnter long for the 
period when his works shall no more be tried by 
artificial rules, invented by ingenious men who had 
studied the artifices, not the art, of painting, or gene- 
ralized from the practice which men of genius had 
adopted to suit particular times and circumstances ; 
when men shall not fancy they can comprehend a 
picture by merely gazing at it, but shall labour to re- 
alize in their own minds the idea which it was in- 
tended to embody ; to discover how full and distinct 
the painter’s own consciousnesss of that idea was at 
every different stage of his work ; to trace how often 
the defects in the composition are owing to his want 
of a clear view of it, and how often merely to 
his incapacity, from imperfect training, or from be- 
ing overmastered by his genius or from not having 
sufficiently conversed with what is actual; to express 
it in lines and colours; then having embraced the 
whole design to observe the subordination, arrange- 
ment, and coherency of the parts; in fine, by ming- 
ling as much as possible in the feelings and sympa- 
thies of its author, to follow its progress from the first 
glimmering perception of some latent beauty which 
led him to the selection of his subject, to the com- 
pletion and consummation of the work they are 
studying. 

And if the poet and the painter, surely also the Mv- 
sIcaAL VoTaRY must devoutly welcome the approach 
of a time when criticism shall be conducted in such 
a spirit. For then will music be considered no longer 
as a mere system of sounds, which address them- 
selves to one of the organs of sense, and between 
which and the human soul there exists no other con- 
nection than is produced by some accidental asso- 
ciation of the time or place in which they have been 
heard, but as wonderfully interwoven with all the 
fibres of human thought and feeling, as involving 
mysteries which nothing but a thorough knowledge 
of our own nature can elucidate, and as being in its 
turn one of the best and sublimest interpreters of 
many of the riddles, with which, in the study of that 
nature, we are perplexed. Then will it be no longer 
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a marvel that Haydn should have been able to sepa- 
rate the musical feelings from the sounds which 
are their most natural expression, and to translate 
them from the pictures in which he first embodied 
them into the language of his own science, or that 
he should have felt so profoundly the inward sense 
of music, as to consider the composition of an opera 
or an oratorio only as a continuation of the act of 
adoration with which he always commenced it. 
Lastly, the connection which is now denoted by a 
synonimous word, will be then felt as really subsisting 
between the harmony which dwells in sounds, and 
that other more comprehensive harmony which re- 
gulates the motions of the universe, and that in 
which every good man lives with himself, his fellows, 
and his Creator. 

Whetherthe supporters of rmEATRICAL amusements 
have the same interest in bringing the individuals 
and society to this point of advancement, is a ques- 
tion more open to dispute. We are not sure whether 
an imagination so healthy and vigorous as that 
which will form one of the elements of the character 
we have described, may not be incompatible with 
strong admiration for exhibitions which address 
themselves in any degree ¢o the senses, and not 
merely through them to the higher faculties of the 
mind. It is acurious subject, and one on which we 
do not mean to enter. One thing is clear, that 
whatever may be the interest of actors and managers, 
those whose duty it is by every means in their power 
to strengthen and elevate the public taste, muststrivein 
their criticisms upon this and every subject, to show 
how the intellect and imagination may be made to 
prop and sustain each other, being well assured, that 
if this union of powers shall prove fatal to theatrical 
amusements, they would only decline because the 
public have no longer any need of them; that if, on 
the contrary, they should still furnish gratification to 
minds so much better constituted, this would be a 
proof that their improvements have kept pace with 
the improvements in the public feelings and charac- 
ter. In dramatical criticisms such writers will en- 
deavour to persuade the public to try their favourite 
actors, not by some imaginary notion of what is 
natural,—that is, by guessing what an individual 
spectator would have done with all his acquired 
habits and feelings, had he been in the situation of 
the character represented, still less by any rules 
about artificial proprieties and outward demeanour, 
such as the school critics may impose; but by ac- 
quainting themselves with the entire purpose of the 
character as it came from the poet’s hands, by at- 
tempting, first to comprehend its original peculiari- 
ties, and then to study it as modified by the circum- 
stances in which we find it; by considering how it 
accords with what, after careful thought, they have 
determined to be true according to the laws of human 
nature as far as they can grasp them: lastly, and 
when they have completed their ideal, by trying how 
far the performance they are considering has realized 
it. We have not concealed our apprehensions, that 
such a mode of considering yreat performers, might, 
if carried far, very much diminish the interest which 
we take in theatricals, either by convincing them 
how inadequate the usual mode of presenting cha- 
racters is, or else, by giving the imagination such a 
strong hold of the ideal character, that it would not 
wish for a visible impersonation to render its con- 
ception more vivid. Be this as it may, however 
acting, if it is to awaken any interest in a highly cul- 
tivated state of society, it ought to answer all these 
requirements, and if it fail to do so, the fault lies not 
with those who have fixed a high standard, but with 
those who are unable to reach it. 


wee 


TRAVELLING TRIFLES.—No. III. 








VETTURE, 
Tuere is that in a long journey which draws even 
from the cold-blooded Englishman, some feelings of 
sympathy and regard for his fellow-travellers. But 
the expedition of our coaches so shortens the dis- 
tance between the most remote points of the land, 
that he has scarcely time to unbutton his sentiments, 





before the sight of his paternal village and familiar 
scenes drive them back ayain to their hiding places. 
He ventures perhaps to join some burly yeoman in 
the hurried beefsteak, and confides to him his pri- 
vate notions of the weather, but it is not in the 
hearty wayfaring spirit which pervades those cara- 
vans of the continent,—the vetture and diligences. 
His frankness is strange, and sits awkwardly upon 
him,—it is indulged in with suspicion, and aban- 
doned at the first summons. 

Of all her semi-barbarous institutions, the vettura 
is the one of which Italy seems to be most tenacious. 
Fancy the simplicity of the proprietor, who will in- 
trust to his servant his valuable and vast carriage, 
with three or more horses, and an adequate fund for 
their support, on a travel of indefinite duration, to be 
renewed as often, in whatever direction, and as far 
as this servant willeth ;—fancy the moderation of 
the employer, who engages this vehicle to accomplish 
a journey of one hundred miles in three arduous 
days; who is content to rise at day-break for this 
purpose; to fast and hunger, to be buffeted by 
casual companions, meagre food, and entertainment 
depending on chance; who, although perhaps the 
primum mobile and cause of the expedition, is yet 
entirely at the mercy of the slave whom he employs; 
—fancy making the tour of Europe with the same 
half-fed beasts, the same jolly vetturino, the same 
hempen harness, and possibly with the same un- 
known companions! It is difficult to pick out the 
most strange of these strange items. That which is 
the most amusing, of course, is the accidental assem- 
blage of people, differing in all respects of character, 
country, and occupation, but placed for a time on 
the same level, and constrained to find out common 
matters of interest, existing or ideal. 

In Italy, the public and regular conveyances are 
as yet but badly managed, and not either much re- 
commended or much used. As the intercourse is 
principally between the large capitals, the number 
of cross-roads is very small: in fact, the whole 
itinerary might be reduced to some half dozen routes, 
which are an understood thing, with all their acci- 
dents and conditions, and by constant use, familiar 
to the minds of travellers, as household words :—- 
Thus, if at Florence you propose visisting Venice, 
and consult Mochalior any other Padrone di Vetture 
on the subject, he answers you by producing the 
printed form of agreement, with the spaces, for the 
most part filled up, as though by instinct he had fore- 
seen your want: you will find there set down as a 
matter of course, that the journey is to be completed 
in five days, ‘nel corso di giorni cinque compiti, o 
siano notti quattro ;” that on the first night you will 
sleep at Scaricalasino or Pietro Mala, the next at 
Bologna, then at Ferrara, then at Monseliee, whence 
to Mestre, and so on by boat to the Piazza San 
Marco, where you are to be deposited. A series of 
questions, quite mechanically put, and answers very 
naturally returned, serve to fill up some of the more 
cautious blanks—thus: You will be furnished with one 
meal, a bed-room, fire and lights; you will give a 
buonamano to the vetturino according to his be- 
haviour : “‘ conforme il servizio prestatoli;” you will 
not be charged for passage of rivers, bridges, moun- 
tains, or barriers. But if you are the unhappy gen- 
tleman who engagés the carriage—who announces to 
Signor Mochali the tidings of this godsend, and 
gives him an opportunity of filling the remaining 
seats with other, though in a less degree, beneficial 
customers, you will probably be taxed proportiona- 
bly to your kindness, and pay one third more than 
those who fall into the plan afterwards and by acci- 
dent. The system is, however, so straightforward 
that this interview is rendered incalculably short, 
and what is still more surprising, in the little interval 
between the day of your contract and the day of 
your departure, Vincenzio Mochali, will assuredly 
manage to load his huge vehicle inside and out, 
with strange creatures, in all probability having the 
same destination as yourself, and undertaking the 
journey with similar plans and agreements. 

The last clause in the contract between the two 
parties is the most insidious of the whole. ‘ Che 
il vetturino conduttore dovra andar sempre in 





buoni alberghi, partendo ogni mattina di buon ora 
per arrivare ogni giorno prima di notte all’ al 

ove dovrassi pernottare.” ‘*That the driver is al- 
ways to go to good inns, starting early in the day in 
order to reach the hotel where are to sleep, be- 
fore nightfall.” Now, though especial regard is 
paid to the last injunction, the first is considered a 
mere duty, and never een adeed. Precisely at 
one hour before your conductors purpose to depart, 
the sedulous and pains-takial alter breaks in upon 
your slumbers, with a little bit of light which is as- 
sured to be a candle. You jump up at hearing that 
all are ready but yourself; entreat for some hot 
water, which of course, never comes; grope your 
way into your sac de nuit, and slice your ear in 
paring your left whisker ;—immensely hurried, you 
gallop through your toilet, having brushed the light 
out with your elbow in shaving, pack u your baggage, 
and limping with it to the door, hallo lustily, “ I’m 
ready!” to the devil-may-care waiter, who, with a 
stare, promises that if such is the case, he will waken 
up the vetturino almost immediately! You sit for 
an eternity by a once-warm stove, and feeling the 
cold beams of the moon, that still glide like ghosts 
along the wall, you wish you had annulled that 
horrid ‘ partendo ogni mattina di buon ora. 

Nor can much be said for the ** good inns,’’ to 
which the driver “is always to go.” If possible 
you should stipulate as to this point most minutely ; 
but then there is such a flagrant want of personal 
identity in those Italian inns,—so many La Postas, 
and Albergo Reales, and Leone Biancos, not to 
mention the Tre Moris, and Gran Bretagnas, that a 
novice may well be puzzled which to choose;—if he 
does not choose, I will inform him what he will get. 

In the first place, he will have to struggle fora 
bedroom; and contrary to his agreement, will pos- 
sibly share it with a fellow-traveller ;—he will dine 
at a common table with the rest of his party, who 
upon fast days eat fish and rice only. In the same 
room, if fortune smile on him, there will be sund 
other sets of wanderers, taking their evening mc | 
or smoking, or squabbling ;—if he be unlucky, he 
will find there more accomplished travellers alread 
sated, and so will succeed to the reversion of their 
repast ;—there will be no fire in this sala in winter, 
and no netting against the mosquitos in his bed- 
room during summer;—between the successive 
dishes, he will have time to lose his old appetite, or 
acquire a new one ;—but at last when he goes from 
the unfurnished eating-room, and through the ever- 
lasting passages to the chamber marked out for his 
use, he there encounters the Calabrese, who has 
covenanted with mine host to have equal benefit 
from it with himself, and for half an hour is occupied 
in hearing patois histories of Neapolitan brigands, 
and fragments of Catholic worship ;—his comrade 
being nervous wishes not to extinguish the lamp, 
and during the interruptions of his sleep, caused b 
the flame just fronting him, he is refreshed by the 
sonorous intonations of the southern’s nose, which 
acts as a mellow bass to the treble of winged animals 
hiving in his ear. I say but little of spongy sheets, 
or the heavy-padded coverlid, wherein, in calm re- 
treat, lie many colonies of crepuscular reptiles, 
epicurean foresters, who care not for your native flesh, 
but have an eye, aye, and a tooth, for the plump 
beef of merry England. 

And this is the nightly respite from the weary 
labours of the road, from the endless prattle of divers 
tongues, from accidents and fears, delays and diffi- 
culties! The catalogue of these diurnal evils might 
be made without an end; I see amongst its items, 
the perils of hills and rivers, the frailties of horse, 
flesh, the human nature of coachmen ;—I see that at 
the foot of the Apennines you cannot move for lack 
of bullocks ; anon the rope traces are split in two, 
and defy saddlery; one steed somewhere is exceed- 
ingly lame or rheumatic, and the process of killing, 
selling, or exchanging him, is not momentary, It 
may happen that you next proceed to cross the Po, 
but the floating bridge not being prepared for you, 
is lounging on the other side. By hooting, exclaim- 
ing, and cursing without redemption, you induce 
the machine to approach you; the long line of boats, 
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like the radius of a circle, describes on the surface of 
the waters a considerable segment, the further one 
at anchor looking on with mute complacency, 
whilst that at the other end still keeping at a pro- 
voking distance, winds slowly round, as though it 
were intent on evading you. At last the huge raft 
is ready to receive the whole equipment, but your 
leading horse being troubled with the qualms, refuses 
to embark, and remains coy on the bank, or plunges 
indecently into the water. 

If these are slight afflictions, what shall we term 
those of the mid-day halting place, the doubttul re- 
ception, the scanty fare of grapes and acid wine, 
served up in a bed-room, where you eke out the 
penne of two long hours by contriving memorabilia 

or your-note book, or decyphering the damnatory 
inscriptions of other travellers, left in testimony of 
their spleen on similar occasions, over all the white- 
washed walls and window sashes. Perhaps in 
despair of other entertainment, you while away an 
hour by staring at the few natives who are enjoying 
a holiday outside the solitary inn. Their gestures 
and discourse for a time amuse you, but the demon 
of ill-humour converts the sweet into bitter, and in 
the tedium of that long, unemployed, impatient in- 
terval, you have lost all the kindness of human 
charity, when the sound of a rapid carriage animates 
you once again; it comes nearer and nearer; you 
distinguish the postillions and their whips, then the 
body of the carriage, buoyant, fleet, and graceful ; it 
whirls by the inn-door, and you recognise tbe happy 
features of your countrywomen.—Happy are they, 
for they have a scene of beauty around them, and 
the joyous eyes of those they love are blessing it 
with themselves, and their swift course leaves 
them no time for annoyance ; for by the setting of 
that sun they will have reached the very spot to 
which you are so painfully pointing your tardy steps. 
That is the hour for deep-drawn melancholy. The 
fields of England, and all her peerless charms stand 
arrayed before you, and with a hand which as yet 
you could not see, appear to beckon you away. 
Fie on these foolish whims. Are you not in the 
centre of those gorgeous beauties which deck every 
prospect with the romance of fairy land? And what 
assurance have you that the greeting of your own 
kindred will be warmer than that of these strangers ; 
or the hearth of your home brighter than the desolate 
one by which you are sitting? Is there not the 
same romance in contemplating your own land, as 
the seat of all true love, and honest feeling, as in the 
fancy you once indulged, that Italy was the poet's 
only home, the paradise of a desert world; where 
music and beauty were the produce of the most bar- 
ren soil, and where life must needs be a continued 
revelry, with sweet sights and sweeter fancies for 
ever festooned about your path. Be sure that that 
series of dreams called pleasure, would be well nigh 
destroyed if their due succession were interrupted. 
Let the romance of to-day enjoy its full duration ; 
let it not jostle with its predecessor or follower, but 
having been entertained during a decent existence, 
quietly may it pass away nor for a moment clash 
with any new substitute which sneaks into its va- 
cated post. A fig for those accents of your mother 
tongue that fell from a siren lip as that carriage 
past by you;—it is Italy still that is your idol, and 
though the cunning associations of other times half 
win you from your allegiance, your maxim should 
and must be to hold fast the faith, that of all earthly 
blessings, the most poetical and least reasonable is, 
the solitary wandering of a home-sick man, even 
though he travel in a dilatory vettura. 








VARIETIES. 
ITALIAN JOURNALS. 





Tuere is an elaborate and agreeable paper on the 
art of lithography at Milan, in a late number of the 
Biblioteca Italiana, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 

Louis Sennefelder, a chorister at Munich, is re- 
corded as the inventor of lithography. It is not 
clear, though he wrote his own Memoirs, whether he 


had the secret from the Abbé Schmid of that city, 
or from his own observations discovered the property 
of certain calcareous stone, such as the streets of 
Munich are paved with, to retain and impart the 
tracing of ink to paper or other material, when ap- 
plied to it with a strong pressure. A process, not 
unlike this, was known long ago to the Chinese ; 
but Sennefelder in the year 1800 obtained the first 
patent from the King of Bavaria to have the benefit 
of his new discovery for thirteen years. In concert 
with Baron d'Actin he established a regular office at 
Munich, and the progress of his efforts was so suc- 
cessful, that in a short time many very celebrated 
works issued from their press, of which may be par- 
ticularized the Flora Monacensis, and the edition 
of the Orazione Domenicale in thirty languages, with 
cuts, by Albert Durer. 


From Bavaria the art passed into France, through 
the medium of Count de Lasteyrie, from whose es- 
tablishment at Paris all the subsequent ones sprung 
up. Paulmier applied the new proofs to engraving 
maps; Cormont and Selves made still further im- 
provements by adapting wooden types to the stone 
used for lithography ; and in 1819, the Hausmans 
obtained the gold medal for using this process in en- 
graving cloths, silk, and cotton. 


Tiovanni dell’ Armi brought the art into Italy, 
and exercised his talents at Rome, where he first 
appeared in 1805. From these countries as a cen- 
tre it has spread to the farthest district of Europe, to 
America and India. The lithographic presses at 
Philadelphia and Calcutta are in high esteem. 


Milan, already abounding in specimens of the 
finest engraving from the hands of Longhi, Ander- 
loni, Garavaglia, Caronni, Bisi, and others, was not 
slow to take the hint from her neighbours, and made 
her first experiments in engravings by De Wertz, a 
Tirolese, who came over to that city in 1807. They 
were copies from some splendid prints of Longhi 
and Appiani; but the freedom and distinctness of 
the original were meanly imitated by this artist, who 
from want of science or dexterity, in no degree suc- 
ceeded in the attempt. A long chasm in their ope- 
rations succeeded ; and it was not until the engrav- 
ings of Vernet and Villeneuve reached them in all 
their beauty, spirit, and fidelity, that any further 
effort was made. Giovanni Ricordi indeed esta- 
blished a press for lithographising music, in 1818, 
but the expense turned out to be greater than by the 
old method of printing, and even this plan was 
abandoned. 

But the energy of these lovers of art was not so 
easily to be subdued. Ten years have elapsed, and 
they have now five establishments, as successful as 
the difficulties which they have to encounter will 
allow. Of these difficulties, the principal seems to 
arise from the want of that fine paper manufactured 
in France and elsewhere, in consequence of which 
they are compelled to look for others than their 
home productions, and to employ the more expen. 
sive carta di lina, which from its colour harmonises 
with the stone, and receives a cleaner impression. 
Hlowever, there has been an experiment made by 
Vallardi, the proprietor of one of the best lithogra- 
phic presses, to prepare the common carta di Tos- 
calano, by a chemical process, for these purposes, 
and a design by David has been executed on it, re- 
presenting Milan sitting amongst the relics of its 
former glory, and surrounded by some of its archi- 
tectural decorations, both ancient and modern. This 
establishment of Vallardi was put under the ma- 
nagement of Monsieur Bregeant, already known for 
several successful performances in the Manuel litho- 
graphe at Paris. 


Ricardi, who had failed in his attempt to super- 
sede the old mode of printing music, afterwards 
was more fortunate in his engravings from Hayez ; 
and latterly, not only drawings, but portraits of 
the singers and performers at La Scala, with mu- 
sic in abundance, have issued from his press. Sig- 
nor Elena was the third speculator in the same 
way. Himself a painter, and assisted by Migliari 
and Bisi, he has produced many excellent specimens 





of this kind of art. The Viaggio Pittorico nel Reguo 





Lombardo Veneto is cited as a favourable sample of 
his skill. Signor Claudio Lozzari is more recent, 
and has produced but little. His Ecce Homo is 
described as only mediocre. 

The last, and perhaps best, of the five estas 
blishments is that of Vassali, entrusted to the 
superintendance of a young man called Guioni, 
who had received an education in the excellent 
school of Engelmann, at Paris, that well fitted 
him for his post. His works are distinguished 
for clearness, force, and minuteness; and this praise 
is illustrated by a reference to the book entitled, 
Subjects taken from the Historical Romance of 
Ivanhoe, by Sir W. Scott, composed and designed 
by Signor Hayez. This work is to consist of four 
numbers, each containing five engravings; four be- 
ing representations of particular portions of the story, 
and the fifth a portrait of one of the most illustrious 
characters. At the same time, a series of views of 
Genoa, and of the Via mala nei Grigioni is proceed- 
ing from the same press, under the guidance of Bisi; 
whose skill in landscapes is described as leaving no- 
thing to be desired. 

Thus then, the Milanese boast not only the first 
engravers as a body in the world, but are also mak- 
ing desperate efforts to surpass all others in the art 
of lithography, though coming at the eleventh hour 
with all the impediments and local obstacles men- 
tioned by the journalist. From the natural imper- 
fections of the art, it can never aim at a representa- 
tion of the higher efforts of painting and design ; 
but for sketching, for some departments of painting, 
and for all purposes where delicacy and exactness 
are not indispensable, it is one of the most useful 
issues of the spirit of modern improvement. There 
can be little doubt but that the industry and talent 
of the Milanese will be testified in their successful 
cultivation of this study. 





In an Italian miscellany of March, we observe a 
notice of some unpublished poems by Tasso, which 
are made to bear strongly upon the question of his 
imprisonment and its cause. Every one has heard 
the romantic story of his love for Leonora, the sister 
of Duke Alphonso; every one also has heard its 
contradiction. Yet the matter lies still sub judice ; 
and no stranger visits the cell at Ferrara without a 
long detail of the poet’s arrogance, the fatal kiss, 
and his punishment accordingly. If the poems 
cited have a claim, as is affirmed, to certain authen- 
ticity, we should be tempted to desert the banners 
of the sceptical, and, with Muratori, impute to 
their writer the heavy crime of having been ena- 
moured of a princess of Este. We subjoin two spe- 
cimens :— 

«‘ Quando sara che d’Eleonora mia 
Possa godermi in libertade amore? 
Ah pietoso il destin tanto mi dia! 
Addio cedra, addio lauri, addio rosore !” 


This was written on one side of a slip of paper, on 
the reverse of which, in characters of the seventeenth 
century, were words to this effect :—‘*‘ It is believed 
that this paper, found amongst others of Tasso, or 
forced from him and laid before the duke, was the 
cause of his disgrace.” Then comes a stanza to the 
same burden :— 
«“ Fiamma d’amor, che mi divori il petto 
Spegni una volta il tuo fatale ardore ; 
Libertade perdei, e d’intelletto 
Privo mi vuol lirato mio signore ! 
D’Eleonora ottener non puoi l'affetto, 
Dunque che giova un disperato amore ? 
Vanne lungi da me, vanne in eterno 
1] foco ad aumentar giu nell’ Averno.” 


The emendations in the poet’s own hand are sub- 
joined, and certainly render the fragment a literary 
curiosity. But the sanction of Signor Mai himself 
is not enough to establish it as an authentic relic ; 
and some of the collateral circumstances go to dis- 
prove its title. It is stated to be full of false ortho- 
graphy, and the critic announces as a plausible rea- 
son for it, that Tasso was too intent on his thoughts 
to care for spelling. But the same reason would 
vitiate his calligraphy ; whereas our recollections of 
his autographs at Ferrara assure us that the whole 
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copy of the Jerusalemme in the library is transcribed 
with a neatness and attention ‘ fit for a secretary.”’ 
The character also inscribed on one of the scraps, 
‘‘in the seventeenth century,” looks very like the 
expedient of a second Ireland, or of one deeply 
versed in the subtleties of Warren and Charles 
Wright. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Now at Moonlight’s Fairy Hour. Song, composed 

by J. Lopcr, Esa. Chappell. 
Tuis is not a composition for Madame Vestris or 
the Haymarket; but one which is characterised by 
the nervousness of the old school, tempered with an 
Italian spirit and elegance. An introductory an- 
dante, in 2-4 time, leads to a very appropriate alle- 
gretto, where the characters of the words and music 
are excellently accommodated each to the other. 
The second stanza is introduced in a minor key, 
which is succeeded by some very clever bars, in a 
‘more exulting spirit, to the words, ‘‘Call on Echo 
to Rejoice,” the last word being prolonged through 
two bars to a running accompaniment, with a very 
happy and novel effect. The air is almost dispro- 
portioned to the very skilful harmony and modula- 
tions for the instrument. The whole accompaniment 
is the elaborate yet easy production of a poetical and 
scientific taste. 











That onely Siar. Song, composed by Miss W11- 
KINSON. Birchall. 

A simple and expressive Scotch ballad, well arranged 

to a fluent and intelligible accompaniment. The 

sentiment of the verse is cleverly preserved in a very 

touching melody. 





THE DRAMA. 





KING'S THEATRE. 

Tue revival of the Medea and an adjunct of an act 
of the Cenereutola, with Mademoiselle Sontag as the 
heroine, were attractions sure of their object; and 
the benefit of Signor Curioni boasted the presence 
of a most brilliant and crowded house. The former 
opera is still very strongly impressed on the recollec- 
tion of the 
Medea is filled out by Madame Pasta into a vastness 
and beauty which cannot be forgotten; and whilst 
her own representation is a series of wonderful pic- 
tures, coloured with all, but not more than the truth 
of nature, one sense assists the other in recalling the 
entire performance, and those parts which are ocu/is 
commissa fidelibus prompt the remaining portions, 
demissa per aurem. On the present occasion, much 
of the opera was omitted, particularly the three first 
scenes of the second act, which include the sweet 
song “Caro Albergo” of Aensa, and the magic of 
Medea’s incantation. However, there was no lack 
of admirable music, a cluster of which, by this very 
curtailment, is found at the commencement of the 
act. The duet, ‘f Non palpiter Mia Vita,” and that 
of ** Ah! d’un alma generosa,” were very effective. 
These are immediately succeeded by that sweet Hy- 
mendal symphony which introduces Jason as on the 
eve of his nuptials, and so well prepares the ear for 
the sudden melancholy contrast upon the entrance 
of the chorus. The customary effect was given to 
the interview of Medea with her children, and to the 
emphatic reply which she makes to Jason in an ear- 
lier scene, when the whole majesty and emotion of 
genius are thrown into the single word “Io!” If 
we were directed to select any single passage which 
might most truly be quoted in evidence of Madame 
Pasta’s magnificent execution of her part, we should 
instance that where the returning feelings of a mother 
overwhelm the revengeful purposes of the murderess, 
and she turns to her children with the endearing 
address, “* Miseri pargoletti,” &c. 

The second performance was an act of La Cene- 
reutola, a lively, laughing, Cimarosa sort of opera, 
Stamped with the natural character of Rossini, and 
not corrected by the infusion of much learning or 
any gravity. To us it seems that at the present day, 
Rossini is the mother-tongue of music ; and all others, 
either dialects or languages, entirely foreign. Thus 





public; for the dramatic character of | 





it is that the satisfaction derived from him seems to 


reach us by ordinary and natural channels; and it 
is no effort to acknowledge the varieties or degrees 
of feeling suggested by his music. It is probable, 
also, that for the same reason we can perceive the 
poetry and force of others, which we may admire 
more, but not enjoy as much. This was our creed, 
when the formality and measured movements of 
Mayer were succeeded by the impetuous gaiety and 
carelessness of Rossini. The music of theCenereutola 
seemed our own atmosphere, and we can scarcely 
believe but that every one in the theatre breathed 
more freely in it. Beyond this recommendation it 
had also another, that of being capitally supported. 
Zucchelli’s Don Manifico was laughably pompous, 
and his style of singing at once national, appropri- 
ate, and scientific. Pellegrini is almost too gentle- 
manly for valet or barber; but a substitute, equally 
clever as a singer, and nonchalant as an actor, could 
not well be found. Mademoiselle Sontag appeared 
in her first scene in the homely garb of Cinderella, 
and the sympathy of the whole audience was won 
by the meekness under insult, the girlish pleasure at 
having an incognito lover, and the feminine simpli- 
city and innocence which she then displayed. llow 
sweet was the first confessional aria, when she 
scarcely discloses to herself the secret of her con- 
cealed attachment! But all this is lost in the after 
splendour of her execution and display of her bril- 
liant science in the ‘* Dal piu Mesta,”” which was 
accomplished with a clearness, facility, and finish, 
not even surpassed in the variations to Rode’s air. 
We should be doing injustice to one most excellent 
portion of the opera, if we omitted to mention the 
buffo duet of Pillegrini and Zucchelli—all spirited, 
and droll, and Italian. By some mischance, the 
orchestra was provided with the wrong music, and 
during the pause in which the performers were hunt- 
ing for the proper accompaniment, Zucchelli re- 
peated, in character, his own expression. ‘ Un 
Segreto ?” was most felicitously answered by Pelle- 
grini, with a significant appeal to the deranged mu- 
sicians, in the interpolated words, * nessun lo sa!” 
This duet and the cantata of Mademoiselle Sontag 
were the principal features of this pelite piece, which 
was received as favourably perhaps as by the Pa- 
risians when first represented before them,— and 
gave a requital to the Macstro for the indifference 
with which one of his most agreeable and character- 
istic operas was forme:ly heard by us. 





FRENCH THEATRE. 
Ture French Theatre is, we regret to say, drawing 
to its close. The 21st is the last night for the sea- 
son, of this corps dramatique. They take care 
however, to finish with ec/at, and no week’s amuse- 
ment has been more rich or varied than the last. 
Mademoiselle Jenney Vertpré has appeared in 
two of her best characters, La Reine de Seize 
Ans, and Sans Tambour ni Trompette. Ler per- 
sonification of the youthful queen we fearlessly 
pronounce to be one of her many most successful 
parts. The mixture of childish petulance, and 
royal authority, is most happily blended, and natu- 
rally sustained. Her gracetul and well-proportioned 
ficure assumed, in spite of its slightness, the dignity 
of royalty, and her voice, in spite of its silver 
tones, the authority of despotism. As Mrs. Siddous 
has ever been considered the queen of tragedy 
queens, so Mademoiselle Jenney Vertpré is the 
tirst of queens of vaudevilles. The other charac- 
ters were supported with the usual respectability. 
The great novelty of the week was the first and 
last representation of L’ Homme Automate. Odry 
acted the part of a poor mécanique, who, after hav- 
ing looked in vain for an employment fitted to his 
genius, succeeds at last by engaging himself to a 
strolling puppet showman, as an automaton. ‘The 
real automaton is dethroned from its pedestal, and 
the mécanique, similarly accoutred, substituted in 
its place: the village 1s assembled to witness the 
performance of the new automaton, who, atter 
being audibly wound up, goes through several 
wiry motions, well worthy of any such piece of 
machinery. On the spectre’s retiring, the flesh- 
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and-blood automaton betakes himself to a bottle 
of wine, which has been incautiously left near bim 
by the innkeeper, by whom he is detected in the 
act of draining it,—the innkeeper, alarmed and 
enraged, runs out, for the purpose, apparently, of 
allowing the representative to reinstate his proto- 
type on the pedestal. On his return he seizes the 
lifeless figure, thrusts him down a well, and is 
struck dumb with horror the instant afterwards, at 
finding the automaton still standing before him on 
the pedestal, in all his inanimate stiffness. We 
have yiven a slight sketch of the point of this piece, 
as a specimen of the extravagant plotless vaude- 
villes, which, in defiance of the laws of reason and 
nature, are so common in France, and whose po- 
pularity has even extended to England. Odry is 
the French Liston, and though far inferior to our 
inimitable actor, is not unworthy of some com- 
parison with him. Much of his talent, however, 
can scarcely be appreciated, except in his own 
country, as his Srench is, from the nature of his 
characters, none of the purest, and his jokes are, 
therefore, not readily understood. 


VAUXHALL. 


Tue perennial charms of this suburban paradise 
for our pent-u» metropolitan admirers of green 
leaves, yellow-lamps, and light-hearted company, 
have suffered no abatement, and are even en- 
hanced by new devices for the public amusement. 
Music, dancing, and fireworks, the old “ religion” of 
the place, are supported by cosmoramic and diora- 
mic exhibitions, some of which are really striking 
and beautiful: we would particularize the views of 
Lorch, Cologne, and St. Petersburg. The remarks 
of French spectators crowded round the View of 
Paris, and uosuccessfully endeavouring to fix the 
exact point of sight from which it was taken, were 
more amusing to the bystander than creditable to 
the artist. A spectacle of extraordinary novelty 
and splendour concludes the entertainments of the 
evening, m the getting up of which it may be said, 
with literal truth, that the proprietors have gone 
throuvh fire and water to divert us, and have com- 
pelied the warring elements to harmony in the 
production of a scene where father Neptune him~- 
self need have “ thought no scorn’’ to be employed 
us stave-manager. Indeed the fishy monarch’s 
counterfeit presentment occupies a distinguished 
place in the centre of the spectacie, in the act of 
crowning Britannia with the naval wreath of Nava- 
rin. All around spring up jets-d’eau which, strongly 
illuminated with ever-changing rainhow-tints of red, 
blue, and yellow, form the grand and leading fea- 
ture in this splendid finale, accompanied by daz- 
sling flights of fireworks, and by the glorious na- 
tional melody of “ Rule Britannia,” drowned ever 
and anon by mimic peals of  England’s thunders.” 
Altogether the effect was incomparable, well war- 
ranting reiterated rounds of applause from the 
spectators in the walk and in the gallery. 


ED 


NEW ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 
Tue full attendance at the annual performance of 
the Messiah, on Wednesday evening, ether proves 
an undegenerate relish for the masterpiece of Han- 
del, or a liberal wish to co-operate with the society 
which superintended it, 17 its excellent endeavours 
for the support of our distressed musicians. The 
pleasure we should derive from either of these 
cases, is diminished by the fear that the present 
performance was not calculated to keep up either 
the taste for such compositions, or the spirit of 
charity itself, A periodical bringing forth of the 
same first-rate music by the same first-rate per- 
formers, who have probably by long experience 
become skilled in every minute point of shading 
and effect throughout the whole oratorio, gives a 
promise of something infinitely more perfect than 
the last performance. We expect the concentrated 
excellence of our native talent, and if we do find it 
in the instrumental, it certainly did not appear in 
the vocal department. It would shock any of ous 
orthodox virtuosi, to be presented with the appari- 
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tion of a Messiah, opened by Duruset, seconded 
by Bellamy, and followed by Terrail! This pover- 
ty was indeed startling; and even though the ab- 
sence of some of the promised singers was account- 
ed for, it is almost beyond comprehension why the 
entire and original, though too speculative list, did 
not include names of higher character and value. 
Miss Stephens retains some of her liquid tones, and 
a show of momentary feeling now and then; but it 
is an imperfect and doubtful performance at the 
best of times, and we cannot be satisfied with her 
as the main support of this stately and glorious 
music. Duruset, with a very peculiar sweetness, 
has no force or activity of voice; the former defect 
was apparent in the heraldic proclamation of “ Pre- 
pare ve the way of the Lord!” which used to burst 
from the lips of Catalani as though it were about 
to make the round of the spheres, and penetrate all 
space; the latter defect rendered the more lively 
movement of ‘* Every valley,” &c. comparatively 
tame. Bellamy cannot be said to possess any mu- 
sical intonation; and his hard wooden notes in any 
more rapid passage, are confused and indistinguish- 
able. But beyond this, why are not the chorusses 
better done? Sureiy there 1s an abundance of me- 
dwere singers who are precisely calculated for this 


office, and might succecd with effect to the post of 


these very decrepid and halting performers. 

Mr. Terrail, by some infatuation, committed 
himself wath the beautiful air, ** Oli! thou that tell- 
est yood tidings to Zion!’ We do not wish to visit 
this sin too harshly upon him, but that it reminds 


us of other matters with which the recollection of 


the song is associated. We believe that it was given 
on this occasion, as it generally is, and always 
should be, to Miss Wilkinson, who for some un- 
known reason has provoked the spleen of a critic 
in The Harmonicon, by her very superior execution 
of wu. In answer to one observation there made, 
we can assure the writer that this song was com- 
posed for, and originally sung ouly by, female contr’ 
alti; that itis not calculated for male singers, as he 
insinuates; and therefore when he talks of ** mise- 
ry,’ and so forth, he would seem to have learned 
lis lesson badly, and to have exhibited his agonies 
out of place. We have always felt indebted to 
Miss Wilkinson for rescuing this magnificent, and 
in her hands singularly-ettective composition, from 
the imbecility to which it was formerly intrusted ; 
and but for some previous experience,* we should 
have expected the same acknowledyment at the 
hands of this writer. But while we state, that in 
the case of this accomplished and very promising 
young singer such due verdict was not pronounced, 
aod such upright aud judicial honesty not exer- 
cised, we satisfy ourselves with assuring the critic, 
that beyond the pain he unjustly inflicts, there will 
be the peril of a weakened reputation even to him- 
self, unless he adopts other motives for lis attacks, 
than that the objects of them are young, or talent- 
ed, or delenceless. 





PIO CIANCHETTINI’S MORNING CONCERT. 
A SINGULAR though very agreeable selection of 
music was made by Signor Cianchettini on this oc- 
casion, who appears to have bad in view the gra- 
tification of every quality of gusto which London 
could exhibit. The instrumental duets were as 
pleasing as they were varied: Mr. Schunke, on the 
french-born, took a part with Miss Cianchettini 
on the piano-forte, in one by Moscheles; then 
came an oboe and pianoforte ; a concerto by Mo- 
ri; a fantasia, by Huerta, on the guitar; and, 
lastly, a duet on the harp and piano-forte by La- 
barre and Pio Cianchettini. This was relieved by 
several excellent vocal pieces, in the different styles 
of Pellegrini and Curioni, Vorri and De Begnis, 
Caradori and Brambilla, Miss I. Paton and Mad. 


* As an evidence of contradictory criticism, we will 
quote an admission made in The Harmonicon last year— 
that ** Miss Wilkinson sang * O thou!’ &c., in a manner 
that has never been surpassed.”” And for wilful animo- 
sity, we might allude to an occasion when this very singer 
was severely castigated for some song which she did not 
sing, at some cor cert which she did not attend! 
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De Vigo, and, amongst the others strange to be seen, 
was Mr. Braham. The delicacy of Mad. Cara- 
dori was perfectly adapted to a cavatina and po- 
lacca, composed by Cianchettini, full of sweetness 
and southern tenderness: her voice was afterwards 
well contrasted with the contralto of Madile. 
Brambilla in Rossini’s “Questo cor tu giura 
amore ;” but in mentioning the latter name we are 
reminded of the want of judgment displayed in ap- 
portioning the parts of that vivid and_ brillant 
terzetto “ Cruda Sorte;”” in which bya sad de- 
fect of keeping the small notes of Mad. De Vigo 
and Signor ‘Torri were necessarily lost in the fuil 
bursts of Madlie, Brambilla.—If it were required 
tu go more into detail, we should be tempted to 
particularize the performance of Iluerta as some- 
thing almost superhuman: the tenes of his instru- 
ment so tiny, and yet so distinct; so rapid, deli- 
cate, and harmonious, gave an idea of the music 
of fairies, or the beneticent sylphs of Rosicrucians, 
The Spanish Bajelito by Mad. De Vigo was very 
arch and significant; and Miss I. Paton upheld 
the honour of the native school with better success 
than Mr. Braham, who is now absolutely unfit for 
a concert room. The entire instrumental division 
was excellent, and the talented performer who 
gave this concert is entitled to much praise for its 
masterly superintendance, 


CATALOGUE RAISONNEE 
OF MODERN PUBLICATIONS. 





Brief Account of Proceedings in Parliament rela- 
tive to Defects in the Administration of Justice, 
in the Court of Chancery, the House of Lords, 
and the Court of Commissioners of Bankrupt. 
By C, P. Cooper, Esq. London, 1828. Mur- 
ray. 

Tuts is, beyond all comparison, the most important 
work which has yet appeared in reference to pro- 
jected, or we should perhaps rather say agitated, ju- 
dicial reforms; not even excepting the Lettres sur 
La Cour de la Chancellerie, which, if we are not 
misinformed, proceeded in verity from the same pen. 
While it somewhat tov modestly professes to supply 
a memorial merely of what has passed in parliament 
upon the subject, the compiler has contrived to ino- 
culate the record with matter calculated to furnish 
even the best informed with materials for fresh ru- 
mination upon the passing strangeness of the moral 
and mental condition of some things in this great 
country—(say rather this country of the great)—and 
to supply a fulcrum, from which the future efforts of 
wise and practical reform must work with a power 
that is absolutely tremendous. 

Mr. Cooper, with an amount of moral courage as 
inspiring as it is unknown to the body to which he 
belongs, has torn down all rails which intervened 
between the public eye, and the interior abuses of 
the dynasty of Lord Eldon, as well as those of them 
which have followed, with new features, the career 
of his successor; but he has done this not in the 
dashing style of a popular declaimer, but with the 
calm and measured gravity of an erudite, experienced, 
and practical citizen, but one moreover who has 
learnt, and who is disposed to teach those who have 
yet to learn,—that there is something else in the 
world besides personal interest and aggrandizement, 
and conventional self-complacency. 

A work of this nature and quality has a double 
value. It is equally calculated to put down the 
babblings of the conceited ignoramuses who are 
brought by the temporary popularity of reform into 
an importance and currency with the public which 
does not belong to them, and which sickens men of 
real information, and almost disaffects them to the 
cause. 

Notes of a Journey in the North of Ireland during the 

Summer of 1827. Baldwin and Cradock. 

lr our fair countrywomen, like the authoress of 

ihis book, will employ their pretty fingers in writ- 

ing Irish travels, we assure them that they will be 
doing a great deal of good both to us and to them- 





selves. A gentleman who goes to Ireland, what- 
ever be his age, talents, or information, must come 
home with a theory. On the contrary, so far from 
any lady being obliged to import the most cum- 
brous wares, we are convinced that a custom-house 
officer would fail in his duty, who, having found 
such an article in her portinanteau, did not detain 
itas contraband. Tis is a happy privilege, as it 
enables them to write down their impressions about 
what they see just as they occur, without troubling 
themselves to consider whether the Lake of Killar- 
ney is Orange or Catholic, or how far the Giant’s 
Causeway is favourable to Mr, Wilmot Horton’s 
emigration schemes. ‘The present authoress has 
availed herself of this privilege, and has according- 
ly been able to produce a very agreeable book, 
which she has further enlivened by some pretty 
and well-executed plates. 

King Charles the First the Author of Icon Basiliké, 

Jurther proved in a Letter to the Archbishop of 

Canterbury, in Reply to the Objections of Mr. 

Lingard, Mr. Soold, Mr. Broughton, the Edin- 

burgh Review, and Mr. Hallam. By Curistopurr 

Worpswortn, D.D. Murray. 

Tuose who know any thing of the duration of histo- 
rical controversies, will not be surprised to find, that 
the battle which has been raging for the last two 
hundred years, about the authorship of [con Basiliké, 
is not yet half over. The master of Trinity College 
has more best words to say upon the subject; and it 
is very unlikely that his opponents will allow those 
words to be the last. With some prejudices in fa- 
vour of that view of the question which we suppose 
we may call the more common one, though it 
numbers Dr. Wordsworth and other able men among 
its Opposers, we are yet constrained to own that the 
Gordonites have laid a considerable stress upon 
some very fragile arguments. Even the celebrated 
words of Clarendon, that *‘ when it ceased to bea 
secret, he knew nobody would be glad but Mr. 
Shelton,” cannot, we think, be much relied upon— 
seeing that it might be urged, with some plausibility, 
that Milton would have been much more glad, as 
Clarendon must have known, that a work which 
he believed utterly worthless and hypocritical, 
be considered the work of the King, than of Dr. 
Gordon. 

Dr. Wordsworth is a keen and active disputant, 
though he sometimes overworks his arguments, and 
dwells too long upon minute points—clear proofs 
that he has been exercised much oftener in the con- 
troversies of the schools, than in the disputes of the 
world. To make up for this, he is a much more in- 
dustrious collector of facts, than more lively and 
forensic reasoners are wont to be. There are few 
men of letters who have not, at some time or other 
of their lives, felt an interest in this question; aad 
they cannot be said to have investigated it thoroughly, 
unless they have read Dr. Wordsworth’s former 
treatises on the subject, and his present defence of it. 








Constanca: a Poem. Longman and Co, 
Our first impressions of this poem are pieasing ; 
but as we have not had time to read it with atten- 
tion, we must reserve a more lengthened notice of 
it till next week, 





Harewood on the Curative Influence of the South of 


’ 


England. Colburn. 

Tus book we intend should undergo a careful 
medical examination in our pages next week. We 
merely mention it now, to show that a work on so 
important a subject has not escaped our attention. 
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LE GLOBE. 
Ix the Globe of the 29th of May, there are some 
papers of great ability. One of the best written and 
most useful of these is an article headed Statistique de 
la Presse Periodique et de ses Delits. This is nota 
ranting production about “la liberté” and “1! 
genre humain,” and civilization going into mourn- 
ing, such as one occasionally reads in the Constitu- 
tionel, but a straight-forward business-like statement 
of some very singular and important facts. From 
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this article it appears that in 1826, there were 490 
French journals; from which, deducting those that 
are purely scientific and professional, there remain 
150 capable of committing the three great crimes of 
‘‘ defamation, atteinte aux meeurs, and provocation 
a la haine, et au mepris du governement.” By docu- 
ments obtained from les comptes généraux de |’ad- 
ministration de justice in France, 1t appears that in 
Paris and the departments together, there were only 
eleven sentences against these 150 journals in the 
course of that year; that only five were considered 
worthy of any imprisonment; and those five of an 
imprisonment not exceeding one year. Adding to 
these the number in the thirteen years previous, it 
appears that the total number of sentences pro- 
nounced in these years against the journals were 
forty-nine; against other works, during the same 
time, the sentences were 234, and generally of a se- 
verer description; so that the spirit of journalism 
against which M. Peyronnet and his colleagues have 
been so long declaiming as the fruitful source of 
every iniquity, has incurred less than fifty visitations 
of any description from the tribunals of France in a 
series of fourteen years! The writer of the article 
also makes another important remark. Of the 234 
sentences passed against the other works, (not jour- 
nals,) scarcely a sixth were called for by political of- 
fences. The remainder were chiefly directed against 
obscene publications; thus showing, (as he ingeni- 
ously adds,) that ‘‘ when we sin against good order, 
it is by relapsing into the habits of the old regime.” 
In the number for the 29th of May, there is an 
excellent paper on the Test and Corporation Act 
repeal, and the debates upon Catholic emancipation. 
If the article to which we have just al'uded is valu- 
able to us as communicating a knowledge of many 
facts respecting our neighbours, this is at least 
equally instructive, as correcting some silly argu- 
ments whieh we have been in the habit of resorting 
to among ourselves. The needlessness of recurring 
at this time of day to the Treaty of Limerick has 
been often pointed out; but to have a full concep- 
tion of the absurdity of their favourite topic our le- 
gislators should observe the impression which it makes 
upon indifferent and intelligent foreigners. We 
have not time further to notice these journals except 
to remark that there is a good critique upon Kean’s 
Shylock, in which the French editor retracts the un- 
favourable opinion which he had formed of our 
countryman from his performance of Richard, and 
expresses as much admiration of his genius as we 





We must again implore the sympathy of our 
readers on behalf of this unfortunate man, whose 
pathetic appeal was inserted in our first number, 
Since the appearance of that number his severe 
privations, and his attendance upon the sick bed 
of his mother, have brought on a slow fever, 
which has made it more impossible than ever for 
him to use the necessary exertions to preserve him- 
self and his parent from starvation, After reading 
the poems which be has from time to time pub- 
lished, and looking over a volume which he has 
forwarded to us, in hopes of raising a small sum, 
for which he would not be considered beholden to 
charity, we can say honestly, that however unfor- 
tunate his cultivation of this talent may have 
proved to himself, that he was not led into the 
error by mistaking or overrating his powers. 
Some of his compositions exhibit very considerable 
ability, and there are a few of them which are not 
inferior to four-fifths of what is called poetry in 
the present day. But whether or not he bas erred 
in this respect, his present sutlerings are occasioned 
by circumstances out of bis control ;—his furni- 
ture was seized tu pay the debts of another, and tor 
his fault he is now undergoing such severe punish- 
ment. Under these circumstances we trust that 
this appeal will not be in vain; the result of it— 
we speak without exaggeration—will determine 
whether a fellow-creature, and a man of talent, 
Shall live or perish. 


TO READERS. 
THE great length to which the review of Franklin's 
Voyage extends, has obliged us to postpone several long 
and important criticisms, especially on the Memoires of 
the Duc de Rovigo, Carlo Botta'’s History of the Consu- 
late of Napoleon, and D’[sraeli’s Reign of Charles I. 
(began in our last. ) 





Works sust PUBLISHED: Wood’s Letters of an 
Architect, from France, Italy, and Greece, 2 vols. 4to. 
plates, £4. 4s.—Holberg’s Niels Klim, 10s. 6d.—The 
Betrothed, from the Italian of Mauzoni, 3 vols. £1. 1s.— 
Franklin’s Second Expedition, 4to. plates, £4. 4s.—U1- 
rica of Saxony, 3 vols. Its. 6d.—Knight’s Modern and 
Ancient Gems, 86 plates, £1. 11s. 6d.—Johnstone’s Spe- 
cimens of Lyric Poets, 5s. 6d.—Stevenson on Deatness, 
7s. 6d.—Benta’s Antiquities of Rome, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
14s.—Taylor’s Historic Survey of German Poetry, vol. 1, 
1is.—Views of Virginia Water, 3 Parts, 7s. 6d. ea: h.— 
Harwood on the Curative Influence of the South of Eng- 
land, 9s, 6d. 
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i OYAL UNION PENSIONS, established in 
MEMORY of his late Royal Highness the Duke 
of YORK, for the RELIEF of AGED PERSONS 
reduced from AF FLUENCE to POVERTY. 
Patronized by his Royal Highness the 
DUKE of CLARENCE, 
The Duke of Wellington The Duke of Grafton 
The Duke of Rutland The Duke of Montrose 
The Duchess of Portland The Duchess of Gordon 
And upwards of one hundred of the Nobility, General 
Officers, Admirals, &c. 
The Committee announce that ten more Pensioners 
will be elected on the second Wednesday in July, and 
four of the present Pensions will be raised. Every An- 


Ten Guineas, is entitled to recommend objects and vote 
in their election. 

Subscriptions thankfully received through the London 
and Country Bankers, and at the Office, 5, Lancaster 
Place, Strand, where forms of application may be had. 
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Published this day, in one handsome volume, 12mo. 
7s. Od. boards, 


nr ELL TO TIME; or, Last Views of 
Life, and Prospects of Immortality. 
By the Author of The Morning and Evening Sacrifice. 


of those who may have occasion to minister to them, and 
is conducted on the following Plan:—I. General Consi- 
derations for the Use of the Sick.—II. Devotional Exer- 
cises,—a great part of which are in the Language of 
Scripture, and so arranged as at once to exhibit a View 
of the leading Articles of Christian Consolation, and to 
afford a Scriptural Comment on the Considerations con- 
tained in the preceding Part. Under this general Title 
are also included the following important Sections:—1. 
Prayers to be said for those whose Trouble unfits them 
for joining in the Devotions. 2. Prayers to be said 
when Children are suffering. 3. A private Funeral Ser- 
vice.—III. Things to be done by the Dying,—such us 
arranging Worldly Affairs—Making a Testament—Ke- 
conciliation—Restitution—Giving a Beginning to useful 
Plans—Parting Advices. IV. Prospective Views of a 
Future Life. 

The Work is so conducted as to be useful not only to 
the younger Members of the Clerical Profession, but to 
persons of all classes who may at any time witness scenes 
of distress, or be called to offer Consolation or Advice to 
the Afflicted. 

Printed for Ot1ver and Born, Edinburgh; and 
Geo. B. Wuitrtaker, London. 


Of whom may be had, Pam 
The MORNING and EVENING SACRIFICE ; 
or, Prayers for Private Persons and Families. Fifth 
E dition ; 7s. 6d. boards. 





nual Subscriber of One Guinea, and Life Subscriber of 


*.* This Work is intended for the Use of the Sick, or | 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. balf-bound, 


ORNINGS im the LIBRARY. 
By ANN KNIGHT. With Introdu Lines 
and Concluding Poem. By BERNARD BAKTON. 


Printed for Joun SouTER, School Library, 73, St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, 


Of whom may be had, 

2. FLORIAN’S QUESTIONS on ENGLISH 
HISTORY and CHRONOLOGY. A new Edition, 
revised and continued to George LV. By John Gorton. 
Price Is, 6d. 

3. FLORIA'N’S QUESTIONS on the HISTORY 
of ROME, price Is. 

4. GORTON’S QUESTIONS on GOLDSMITR’S 
HISTORY of ROME. 

5. GORTON’S QUESTIONS on GOLDSMITH’S 
HISTORY of GREECE. 

6. A KEY to the QUESTIONS on GREECE and 
ROME, price Is. 





Published this day, 
In one handsome Pocket Volume, with a Frontispiece 
and Vignette engraved by Horsburgh, from Paintings 
by Thos. Stothard, Esq. R.A. 5s. 6d. boards. 


‘PECIMENS of the LYRICAL, DESCRIP- 
9 TIVE, and NARRATIVE POETS of GREAT 
BRITAIN, from Chaucer to the present Day ; with a 
Preliminary Sketch of the History of Early English Po- 
etry, and —- and Critical Notices. 
y JOHN JOHNSTONE, 
Editor of Specimens of Sacred and Serious Poetry. 


Printed for OLIVER and Boyp, Edinburgh; and 
Geo. B. WuirTakeER, London. 


Of whom may be had, lately published, and uniformly 
rinted with the above, 

SPECIMENS of SACRED and SERIOUS PO- 
ETRY, from Chaucer to the present Day; including 
Girahame’s Sabbath and other Poems, and Blair's Grave : 
with Biographical Notices and Critical Remarks. By J. 
Johnstone. Frontispiece and Vignette. 5s. fid. boards. 





This day is published in one thick volume, post 8vo., 
price 12s., with a beautiful Frontispiece by Williams, 
FEXUE POETICAL ALBUM and REGISTER 
of MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. Edited by 

ALARIC A. WATTS, Esa. 

This volume wili be found to contain a very large pro- 
portion of the most beautiful Fugitive Poetry that has 
appeared during the last ten years; including upwards 
of 300 poems, for the most part inedited, of Byron, 
Moore, Campbell, Wilson, Wordsworth, Rogers, Cole- 
ridge, L. KE. L., Bowles, Shelly, Mrs. Hemans, Miss 
Baillie, Barry Cornwall, Moir, Montgomery, Croly, Ho- 
race Smith, Alaric Watts, &c. &c. &c. The work has 
been printed in a small though clear type with a view to 
compression ; and comprises a much larger quantity of 
matter than any other collection of the kind. 

London: Hurst, Cuanceg, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 





Now ready for delivery, 
| UNCAN GRAY.—Beautifully Engraved in 
the line manner, by F. ENGLEHEART, after 
a Picture by DAVID WILKIE, Esq., R.A. 

Sizes 14 inches by 19 high. Prints, 2ls.; French 
Proofs, 52s. 6d.; India Proots, 63s. 

London: published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
Printsellers to the King. 6, Pall Mall; and sold by 
F. G. Moon, Threadneedle Street. 

By whom will shortly be published, 

ALFRED in the NEATHERD'’S COTTAGE, 
Engraved in the first =) bo by JAMES MITCHELL, 
after a Picture by DAVID WILKIE. Size, 24 inches 
by 18h gh. 

vee M., B., and G. have also on sale, all the subjects 
which have been engraved after Wilkie and Burnet. 








OCTAVO EDITION OF MR. WATERTON’S 
WANDERINGS IN AMERICA, 
Shortly will be published, in 8vo. price 10s. boards, 

y TANDERINGS in SOUTH AMERICA, the 

North-West of the United States, and the An- 
tilles. With original instructions for preserving Birds 
for Cabinets of Natural History. 

By CHARLES WATERTON, Esq. 
Second Edition. 

“* Every page of his (Mr. W.’s) book breathes such a 
spirit of kindness and benevolence, of undisturbed good 
humour and singleness of heart, that we know nothing to 
compare with it, except the little volume of that prince of 
piscators—the amiable Isaak Walton.”—** His book we 
may safely pronounce to be full not of amusement only, 
but of curious and useful information regarding the Na- 
tural History of the equinoctial regions of South Ame- 
rica.””"—Quarterly Review, No. 66. A 

See also the Edinburgh Review, No. 86. 

Printing for B. FELLowEs, (successor to Mn. Maw- 
maAN,) Ludgate Street. 
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SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
“1 OCTETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. The FIFTH 
ss ANNUAL EXHIBITION for the Sale of Works 
of Art by Living British Artists is NOW OPEN, Daily, 
from Nine till Six. 
Admittance, One Shilling—Catalogue, One Shilling. 
J. CARTWRIGHT, Secretar . 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, East. 
. er STREET GALLERY.—Opposite 
| Saint George’s Church, Hanover Square.—AN 
2XHIBITION of PICTURES by the GREAT 
MASTERS, is OPEN daily, from 10 till 6 o'clock. 
THE GRAND FRESCOES, by PAUL VERO. 
NESE, from the SORANZA PALACE, are ON 
VIEW at this Gallery ; together with some of the finest 
Works of CLAUDE LORRAIN and RICHARD 
WILSON.—Adniittance, Is. 
HE GALLERY of the SOCIETY of PAINT- 
ERS in WATER-COLOURS, in Pall Mall East, 
WILL CLOSE for the present Season on SATURDAY 
NEXT, the 2lst. instant. 
Admittance, One Shilling—Catalogue, Sixpence. 
CHAKLES WILD, Secrecary. 











N ‘ONUMENT to LORD BYRON —It is pro- 
LYE posed to raisea MONUMENTAL STATUE 
to LORD BYRON, by Public Subscription, and a 
Committee has been formed for that purpose, composed 
of individuals who were either his personal acquaintance 
or correspondents, and who are anxious to manifest their 
wimiration for the genius of that illustrious poet. 
COMMITTEE. 

Earl of Jersey 
Charles Kemble, Esq. 
Hon. Douglas Kinnaird 
Marquis ot Lansdowne 
Rev. W. L. Bowles Lieut.-Col. Leake, R.E. 
Michael Bruce, Esq. Henry Luttrell, Esq. 
Sir F. Burdett, Bart., M.P.) Rt. Hon. Sir J. Mackintosh, 
Hon F. Byng M.P. 
‘Thomas Campbell, Esq. His xcellency Sir John 
Rt. Hon. Stratford Canning} Malcolm, G.C.B. K.L.S. 
Har! of Clare Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Mons. B. de Constant (Pa-|John Murray, Esq. 

ris) Viscount Normanby, M.P. 
Ear] Cowper Lord Nugent, M.P. 
Lord Dacre Lord Sidney Osborne 
Thomas Denman, Esq. Thomas Phillips, Esq. R.A 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G. | Lord Rancliffe, M.P. 
Earl of Dudley Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
Edward Ellice, Esq. Wm. Stewart Rose, Esq. 
Hon. G. Agar Ellis Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
W. I. von Goethe( Weimar)| M. A. Shee, Esq., R.A. 
Sir Sandtord Graham, Bart.| Marquis of Sligo, K.P. 
J.C. Hobhouse, Esq. M.P.| James Smith, Esq. 
Lord Holland Hon. Leicester Stanhope 
Thomas Hope, Esq. Marquis of Tavistock, M.P. 
I. D' Israeli, Esq. J. 3. Trevanion, Esq. 
Francis Jeffray, Esq. Lieut.-Col. Wildman. 


Communications may be directed to 50, Albemarle 
Street, addressed to such Members of the Committee as 
belong to either House of Parliament; and Subscriptions 
will be received at the tollowing banking-houses, both in 
(ireat Britain and on the Continent:—Messrs. Jones, 
Lioyd, and Co., and Messrs. Ransom and Co., London ; 
Messrs. Ball and Piunket, and Messrs. Latouche, Dub- 
lin; Sir W. Forbes and Co., Edinburgh; Messrs. La- 
fitte, Paris: Messrs. Hentsch and Co., Geneva; Messrs. 
Barry and €o., Genoa; Messrs. Donat, Orsey, and Co., 
Florence; Messrs. ‘Torlonia, Rome; Messrs. Falconet, 
Naples; Messrs. Gogel, Frank tort. 


Robert Adair, Esq. 
Lord Alvanley 

lL). Baillie, Esq. 

J. W. Bankes, Esq. 





(' INSOLATION to the TREMULOUS WRI- 

TER. The public may look to this most singu- 
lar and unique invention with confidence, as an inestima- 
ble source of comfort to those who experience any diffi- 
culties in the command of the pen, occasioned by tremor 
in nervous affections, hea: of climate, agitation of spirits, 
excess or Over-exertion, weakness from age, injury of the 
thumb or fingers by sprain or otherwise, even to the loss 
of part. This happy relief exists in a litle INSTRU- 
MENT, the appearance of which, when in use, escapes 
observation, is capable of giving firmness, confidence, 
aud freedom, and cannot fail to assist the declining pow- 
ers of a good penman, and would materially improve the 
performance of a bad one. It is honoured by the pa- 
tronage and recommendation of Sir Astley Cooper, and 
other highly-respectable professional gentlemen. A few 
minutes’ practice will prove its efficacy, and it has this 
advantage over all medicine—its power increases by use, 
and one prescription will last for lite — Made in elastic 
gold, price 25s. each. 

Sold by T. Tucker, No 26%. corner of the Strand, 
opposite the Crown and Anchor Vayern. 








This day, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
PISTLES in VER 8S E. 
4 Printed for Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This day, 8vo. with Plans, 20s. 





——— — 





HE HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR. 


By Wo. F. P. NAPIER, C. B., 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Half-pay, 43rd Regiment. 


Printed for Jouw Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This day, 4 vols. 8vo. £2. 2s. 


— ----~- —~me 


HISTORY of the LIFE and VOYAGES of 


L CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Printed for Joun Murray. Albemarle Street. 


No. IV. price 7s. 6d. is published this day, 
By Treutrer, Wurtz, and Co., 30, Soho Square. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
1 ECOLLECTIONS of a Service of Three Years 
during the WAR of EXi ERMINATION in 
the Republics of VENEZUELA and COLOMBIA. 
By an Officer of the Colombian Navy. 
Hunt and CLarkKE, York Street, Covent Garden. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. 
4) HE LAIRDS of FIFE, 
A TALE of FASHIONABLE LIFE. 

** Veluti in Speculum.” 

Edinburgh : printed for ConsTaBLe and Co.; and 
Hurst, Cuance, and Co., London. 


eS ——— — 


This day is published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Plates by 
George and Robert Cruikshank, 
; IM BOBBIN’S LANCASHIRE DIALECT, 
and POEMS, rendered intelligible to general read- 
ers, by a literal interpretation, &c. 
London: Hursv, Cuance, and Co., 65, St. Paul's 
Church-yard. 


In a few days will be published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
boards, 
FAYWELVE LECTURES on the ACTS of the 

_ APOSTLES, delivered on the Wednesdays during 
Lent, in the Years 1827, 1828; to which is added, a vew 
Edition of Five Lectures on the Gospel of St. Jolin, as 
bearing testimony to the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 

By C. J. BLOMPFIELD, D.D. 
Bishop of Chester, and Rector of St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate. 

Printing for B. FELLowes, (successor to Mr. Maw- 
MAN,) Ludgate Streets; and C. and J. Rivincvon, 
Waterloo Place. 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
This day is published, price 7s. or on tine paper, 
price 10s. vols. 24 and 25, containing a 
4 IFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, 
4 By HENRY GLASSFORD BELL, Esa. 
in two Volumes. 
*.* In addition to the usual Vignettes is given a 








genuine and hitherto unengraved Portrait of the Scottish 


()ueen. 
Edinburgh : ConsTaBLeE and Co.; and Hurst, 
Cuanck, and Co. London. 


THE WORKs OF THE REV. THOMAS DALE. 
# \ WIDOW of the CITY of NALN, and 
and other Poems. Sixth edit. 8vo. ds. tid. 

2. The OUTLAW of TAURUS, a Poem. Third 
edition, 8vo. Js. bid. 

3. IRAD and ADAH, a Tale of the Flood, with Spe- 
cimens of a New Translation of the Psalms. Sccond edi- 
tion, | vol. 8vo. Ys. boards. 

4. The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES, translated 
into English Verse. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. boards. 

jy the REV. THOMAS DALE, A.M. 
Of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
J. M. Ricnarpsown. 28, Cornhill. 
THE LATE MR. CUTHELL’s STOCK OF 
BOOKS. 
TO. I. of a LIST of Useful and Rare BOOKS, 
i being the Choicest and most Valuable Portion of 
the STOCK of the late Mr. CUTHELL; together 
with many other Articles of Rare occurrence, particularly 
in the Classes of THEOLOGY, CLAssiCs, VOY- 
AGES and TRAVELS, LEXICOGRAPHY, &c. 
The whole marked at extremely low Prices. Dy FRAN- 
CIS M*PHERSON, Middle Row, Holborn, Successor 
and for many years Assistant to the late Mr. Cathell. 


The List contains upwards of One Thousand Articles, 
and is printed on one large Sheet, for the convenience ot 
being sent by Post, by which channel it may be received 
in any part of the Country, at the expense of a single 
Postage; or may be hadGratis on application. 























AN AMERICAN SOUVENIR. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. boards, 
W 13 ee | M W H A M S, 
by Four of Us. 
** We'll make ye smyle, or make ye sighe, 
Thenne what can ye wante more of us ; 
Ye can’t doe better than to buye 
This litteil Boke, by Four of Us.” 
Madrigals of Ancient Mynstrelsie. 
Boston, America: S. G. GoopRICH. 
London: A. K. Newman and Co. 
EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER. 
In a few days, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


FURTHER INQUIRY into the EXPEDI- 





ee 


| / ENCY of applying the PRINCIPLES of CO- 
aceareerseoeennccetnecersteecasnnarnae ———-——— | LONIAL POLICY to the GOVERNMENT of 
FANHE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, | : - 


INDIA, and of effecting an essential Change in its 


| Landed Tenures, and in the Character of its Inhabitants. 


By the Author of the Original Inquiry. 
J. M. Ricuanrpson, 24, Cornhill. 


OPERATIVE MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTRY. 

This day is published, in one very large vol. 8vo. with 
nearly 10? engravings, price £1. 11s. 6d. in boards, 
PANE OPERATIVE CHEMIST, consisting of 

a full Practical Display of MANUFACTURING 





| CHEMISTRY, and of ics detailed applications to every 


branch of Manufactures. 
By SAMUEL F. GRAY, Esq. 
Author of the Supplement to the Pharmacopwia, &c.&c. 
London: printed for Hurst, Cuance, and Co., 65, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, in 1 vol. small 8vo. with Vignette Title 
Page, and Engravings, price 4s. 6d. boards, or 5s. 
bound in Roan, 

COMPANION for the VISITOR at BRUS- 

d SELS, with estimates of the expenses of living 

there, and Sketches of the Pays-Bas. To which are added 

Notes of a Tour to Italy by the Tyrol; with observa- 

tions on the Poste Routes, &c. 

By an Old Resident at Brussels. 

** Here is some good, and we have no doubt, accurate 
information of the expense and manner of living at Brus 
sels, with which apparently the author is well acquaint. 
ed.”’— Lit. Gaz. 

, gad liunt and CLarkeE, York Street, Covent 

raraen. 








This day is published, Part I. containing Four Views, 
LUUSTRATIONS of VIRGINIA WATER, 
and the adjacent Scenery ; celebrated as the favourite 
and frequent retreat of HIS MOST. GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY. Ina series of Views, from Sketches made 
on the spot, by W. A. DELAMOTTE, Jun., and 
drawn on Stone, by W. GRAVES, exhibiting the vari- 
ous improvements to the present period, and displaying 
the picturesque beauties of the different situations. 
To be completed in Three Parts.—Price, on imperial 
4:0. 7s. Gd.; Proots on India Paper, 10s. 6d. 
DISTURBED by the NIGHT-MARE, from the 
celebrated Picture now exhibiting at Somerset House, 
and painted by the late THEODORE LANE; en- 
graved on Steel by H. DAWE. Prints, 7s. 6d.; 
Proofs, 10s. 6d. 
Published by JAMEs Buicock, 163, Strand, 11 doors 
East of Somerset House. 


SUPERIOR MANUSCRIPT SERMONS. 
This day are published, printed in exact imitation of 

Manuscript by Lithography, in quartu, on fine post 

paper and alternate page, each done up separately for a 

case, price LI. 10s. 
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